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18 pounds of corn feed, together 
with the fodder hay. This corn 
ration was gradually increased, 
and by January 1 they were on 
a heavy ration. The ration 
which the 22 steers received per 
day was as follows: Linseed 
meal 21 pounds, cottonseed 
meal 52 pounds, corn and cob 
meal 260 pounds. This is about 
15 pounds of corn daily per 
head. Along with this, the 
steers were given all bundle 
corn and hay that they would 
clean up. 

In speaking of roughage, Mr 
Kendig said that he had heard 
that it was more scientific to 
| feed corn in the form of silage, 
but had ‘never tried this. He 
has always obtained good re- 
sults with the fodder corn. Mr 
Kendig says steers should be 
filled up at all times with plenty 
of feed, and be given plenty of 
water. Some feeders of steers, 
however, start the steers on a 
light ration, just about enough 
to maintain the animals, and 
later on towards the fattening 
season they start crowding the 
steers, Mr Kendig, on the other 
hand, feeds a fairly heavy ra- 
tion from the start, and says 
that the steers respond almost 
immediately. 

It requires a certain amount 
of feed just to maintain the 
steers without putting on any 
flesh, and, in view of this fact, 
he believes it more economical 
to feed fairly heavy at all times, 








First and foremost, he believes in thoroughly finishing the 
steers as soon as the steers arrive in the fall. It is generally about 
the middle of October that they are put into the feed lot and 
started off on a fairly heavy ration, composed of corn chop, which 
is corn and cob meal, linseed meal and cottonseed meal. 
also used as a starter, and is fed up to the holidays. 


bran rose in price, finally reaching $48 per ton, at which figure 
Mr Kendig believes it more profitable to substitute linseed meal 
The steers were first given 


at $50 a ton as a source of protein. 


In so doing the little essential 
things are mastered 


Canada. 


Highland Home farm has 











Feeding Steers Year After Year 


ANCASTER county, Pa, has 
long been famous as a home 
of fine beef cattle and school 
for feeders, and one of the 
most adept for putting flesh - 
on the steer is John Kendig. Liberal feeding is his motto, and, 

by personal attention to the feeding operations, Mr Kendig has 

made a great success of this work, and each year has put out 

a fine bunch of real finished steers. 

been the home of Mr Kendig since he was born, and consists of 

102 acres of some of the finest farm land in the county, is slightly 


thus securing a gain all through the 
season, meanwhile keeping them com- 
ing on all the time. 
to Michigan steers, and has had better 
success with these than steers from 
The reason for this is that the Michigan steers receive 
a small amount of grain before being sold, and for this reason are 
better able to respond to grain feeding at the start. Canada steers 
are put on grass and “are inclined to be a bit tight in the hide.” 

He believes that if the steer is kept well fed on roughage it pro- 
motes digestion and enlarges the capacity of the stomach. The 


He is very partial 


steers were marketed during the first part of April, and were in 


prime condition. 


Bran is 
This year 


feeding barn is 104 by 60 feet. 











A splendid lot of steers those, pictured at the top, when our 
camera caught them. They show what excellent beef Pennsylvania 
farmers are producing. These are this year’s, feeding on Frank 
Brown’s farm, in Berks county, Pa. At the bottom of the picture 
note the open shed at the end of the barn. Plenty of storage room 
is also available for hay and forage. 


nite 


Mr Kendig directs the feeding himself and can 
keep constant watch on the progress of the animals. 
Roy Kendig, takes charge of the field operations, and specializes 
in growing tobacco and corn and small grains. 
acres of tobacco and 22 acres of wheat, 33 acres of corn, all of 
which produced heavily last year. 

The buildings on the farm are exceptionally good. 


His son, 


There are 12 


The main 


Besides the steers there is plenty 
of room for dairy cows, mules and horses. 


It is modern through- 
out and protected by a slate 
roof. The second barn is 84 by 
30 feet, and is used for storing 
corn. Besides these, there are 
numerous other buildings, poul- 
try houses, tobacco sheds, etc. 
The main feeding barn was so 
constructed that hay and rough- 
age might be turned out of the 
five doors from the haymow, 
enabling good distribution of 
the feed along one side of the 
feed lot. The hay is of a mix- 
ture of timothy and clover. The 
corn bed this year was, on the 
whole, very good, except for a 
very small amount that was 
frozen. 

Mr Kendig takes great pleas- 
ure in his feeding operations. 
Formerly he_ specialized in 
raising dairy cattle, mainly 
Holsteins. His system was to 
buy heifers at about the age of 
eight months, feeding them and 
reselling at 11 months or older. 
Mr Kendig does not care for 
dairying, thinking it involves 
too much labor. At present, 
however, he has four very good 
cows, two of them being pure- 
bred Guernseys. One of these 
Guernseys has a record of 15 
pounds of butter per week. Mr 
Kendig stated that the steer 
feeding business had been very 
favorable the last three or four 
years, but he believed that this 
year the profit would be re- 
duced somewhat on account of 
the higher price he had to pay 
[To Page 491.] 
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Raising Vegetables Under Glass 


How a Long Island trucker does it 


2 ) BE successful in growing vege- 
— 
; 7 a tables under glass, one must have 


% —. \W ft proper kind of soil Often 
* : 
| : this is not available, so it must be 


, & made. If one has the time he 
pares Taco may prepare a year, two or three 


vears in advance, either by the old-fashioned 
method of making a compost pile of inverted 
xl and manure in alternate layers, sprinkled 
with lime, floats, and other materials, or by the 
newer and generally more economical plan of 
wing and plowin under several crops of 
en manures, preferably those rich in nitrogen 
clover, cowpea vy bean Canada field pea 
ete nd haulin ich soil as may be needed to 
fill the t che ro part of tl 1 the bal- 
in bein een int 1 until needed 
e first r that tl ree and cold 
vard, described ji recent article, wa 
I I of the plans « l | dapted 
t Dp ) 1 too | 
D \ t | Oo 
{ ) { t ot { t had 
t ( ( l in 
} ! with 
] i 
Some Lime Is Use 
i t I € 
{ l { l 1] 
r rs } 1 
‘ | 
} p ly e i 
’ ] ‘ ! ti 
{ t¢ l 
i i no . % 


without the addition of any more nitrogen or 
potash. This shows that in the cases where 
t two materials were used without phos- 


pointed the lesson that the compost heap and 
the field method outlined above are certainly 
superior ways in which to get soil for green- 
house, hot bed, and cold frame use. 

An ideal soil for glass house use is one which 
is loose and_porous, to insure perfect drainage, 
well supplied with vegetable matter or “fiber,” 
as the old gardeners say, fairly rich in plant 
food, especially such as supplied by well-de- 
cayed stable manure. Such a soil makes an ex- 
cellent base, which may be made lighter when 
necessary by the admixture of more sand, light- 
er by adding leaf mold, and richer by more ma- 
nure, and soon. Enough should always be pre- 
pared to fill the greenhouse trenches, the hot 
beds, and the cold frames, and still leave plenty 


for growing seedlings in flats and tlower pots. 
The amount requirel can be judged only by 
each grower, because needs vary with the char- 
acter of work to be done. But it is safe to cal- 
culate on at least 50 per cent more than will fill 
the trenches and frames so as to be on the safe 
side. Such soil will not be lost, as it may be 
used 1iother year if left over. 

EF) > to 3 inches deep and of other dimen- 

oO} t leave no waste space when placed on 
the nehe or in the frames, are most conve- 
n t fo tarting seedlings in, and for pricking 
out ing plants when they get their sec- 
ond o1 ue leaves. For standard-sized hot beds 
and « | rie (the sashes of which are 3 x 6 
l — vorite-sized flat is 16 x 22% neh 
out dimensions, Three of these vill fit 
th 

Cc} tnut nd eypress, especially the lat- 
ter excellent woods for flats, becat » they 
re 1 , even when continuously damp. The 

de nd bottoms had best be of ™%-inch, and 


Jost Soils Are Phosphorus Hungry 


preference. Farmers who so prefer may mix 
the acid phosphate with the manure by applying 
it in the stable daily at the rate of one pound of 


a P 


the ends of %-inch pieces, so as to combine 
lightness with strength in good proportion 

Cracks 4 inch wide should be left between 
pieces in the bottom to allow for drainage. For 
most seeding purposes, 2 inches is deep enough 
Deeper ones require more soil and are heavier 
to handle. They are, however, necessary when 
seedlings of such sturdy plants as cabbage and 
tomato must remain in them for several weeks 
before being transplanted to the field, 


Flats Bought or Home-Made 


Where one feels that he cannot afford to buy 
lumber and make his flats, or to buy the ready- 
made but “knocked down” flat parts, he may 
adopt a cheaper method. I have used this, but 
am convinced from experience that the former 
two methods are to be preferred whenever pos- 
sible, because the flats may be all of one size, 
and of uniformly good material. The plan i 
to secure boxes, such as canned tomatoes, corn, 
preferably 


~\ } 


then proceed as follows: Nail 


salmon, and other groceries come in 
all of one size: 
on both top and bottom. Divide the outside di 


tance between top and bottom with three equal 


parts where the saw is to cut later. Nail t 
corners so as to avoid the places where the 
will cut Then cut off the bottom third of 
box. Nail on a new bottom. Finally cut t 
vo-third”’ box in two. Thus each grocery box 
will make three flats. It is much easie1 
quicker making such flats in this way than to 
ut the grocery box first and then fit on tl 
toms. The flats so made are also stronger. 
main objections to such tlats are that they usual- 
ly don’t fit the benches and frames with 
waste, and the wood they are made of is 


esistant to deca) 


| 
| ) 
© 
Some conclusions drawn from fertilizer tests in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
era? PEXI l phe n some form, they were not util d fo acid phosphate for each horse or cow, o1 
3 . | ! 1 ( ) t : every six hogs or sheep Another method is to 
. To ¥ I l \ t prices, the farmer who applies | pread 40 pounds of acid phosphate evenly o 
| l tol erage manure, as produced on the the top of each load of manure on the spread: 
4 | I far treating his soil with about $55 worth Double these amounts of raw-ground rock phi 
PITTA TAT a | ) t of nitroger nd potash, but only about 35 worth phate should be used, and experiments hay 
l t In t t? of phosphoric acid. At normal prices these val- shown that the longer the ground rock remains 
} unle ( ues would be 822.20 for nitrogen and potash, and mixed with the manure, the better will be tl 
p 1 i e form, | for sp! phorie acid. To insure the com- results obtained. Its use in the stable, there- 
t ve co ) le plete utilization by general farm crops of the fore, should be encouraged. When either acid 
{ nitrogen and potash nitrogen and potash applied would necessitate phosphate or raw-ground rock phosphate in the 
t l ( brought an inere 1 the addition of about 75 pounds of phosphoric amounts indicated are mixed with the manure, 
‘ » ret oO 2 it p nt price thi acid more than is contained in the 12 tons of it is hardly necessary to use additional phos- 
er 4, and the increased manure This would be supplied in an ayail- phorie acid by direct application to the soil. 
, in »p ld J 1.65 able form by 480 pounds of 16% acid phosphate, Seg ee ee ea 
d iived bonebl costin 44.80, was or about twice that amount of finely ground raw Big Returns from Phosphorus 
1 1, the ent crop it ounting to phosphate rock. When lighter or heavier ap- At the Ohio station, where this problem has 
: I ired at pre it price the cost of plications of manure are made, these amounts been studied in field experiments extending over 
t ne \ be ) ind the increased should, of course, be varied accordingly. a period of 13 years, it was found that money 
return $23.74 Phosphoric acid applied in con- All the manure applied at one time is not invested in acid phosphate or raw-ground rock 
nection with nitrogen and potash increased used by the first crop grown. More often only phosphate, to reinforce stable manure, yielded 
1 ret 1.65 to $70.36, figuring one application of manure is made for each crop from 460% to 800% returns on the investment. 
‘ { nt p rotation, seldom more than two. It is, there- Director Thorne of the Ohio station sums up the 
nure, as produced on the farm, i fore, not necessary that the full amount of phos- results as follows: 
the addition of any phosphorus phate indicated be applied with the manure or “The average returns from a ton of open yard 
cont te t to t manure or to with a particular crop. However, that amount manure was $2.93 for a period of 13 years, that 
t ) } pplic t condition used throughout the rotation for which the ma- from a ton of stall manure treated with 40 
qu ) vhich obtain where nure is to last would: insure the economical use pounds of acid phosphate was $5.43 for the same 
nitrogen al lo ised While it of the nitrogen and potash. period, a difference of $2.50 in favor of the 
true that 1 ome phosphorus, Where manure at the rate of 12 tons to the treated stall manure. Eighty cents of this is 
i mount is ne insure the utiliza- acre is applied for the corn crop only, in a rota- due to the better care of the manure, and $1.70 
tion of all the 1 and p h which it tion of corn, oats, wheat and grass, the above is due to the treatment with phosphate. ‘The 
c relation would be maintained very nicely by same comparison with the use of 40 pounds of 
using 200 pounds of acid: phosphate to the acre floats shows a difference of $2.12 in favor of stall 
Stable Manure Is Unbalanced st : ; : ‘ , 
for corn, and 300 pounds for wheat. If the en- manure and floats; 80 cents of which is due to 
The increa in crop production of from $4.65 tire application of acid phosphate is to be made better care of the manure, and $1.32 to the ad- 
to 870.36, previously mentioned, was secured at one time, the wheat.crop would be given dition of floats.’ 


The 40 pounds of acid phosphate cost 40 cents 
at present prices, leaving a profit of $1.30 from 
their use, while the floats today [To Page 491.] 
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Cooper Speaks for Dairymen’s League 


An annual report that will make dairy history 


maHE 11TH annual meeting of the 
dairymen’s league finds itself the 
largest, best organized, best 
financed and most active and ag- 
gressive of any organization of its 
kind to be found anywhere. In- 
formation concerning its organization and suc- 
cess has been sought by people in foreign coun- 
tries. It has been an inspiration for others to 
organize, and has been a guide for many now 
strong organizations of milk producers. Loyalty 
of members, which is the most essential factor 
in co-operative movements, is the keynote of its 
success. The growth of the confidence among 
the members has made it possible for the organ- 
ization to endure and survive disappointments, 
injustices and humiliation. Its fight for right 
and justice for the dairyman, with only very 
few exceptions, has received the support and 
commendation ‘of the agricultural and rural 
press. 

Its growth during the past year has been re- 
markable, in spite of the fact that many power- 
ful agencies have been at work to break down 
the morale of the stockholders and undermine 
its foundations. The grueling test to which the 
league has been put during the past year, and 
particularly the past few months, has solidified 
our organization so that today it is much strong- 
er than ever before. 

During the war, by its activities, which have 
preserved to a large extent the dairy herds in 
this territory, the league has performed a great 
service in the interest of public welfare, which 
has been given little, if any, consideration. 

Large commercial centers are now receiving 
nearly their normal supply of milk, and large 
quantities will be available for manufacture and 
shipment to the starving millions abroad. 
Where would our dairy herds be today, if it 
were not for the dairymen’s league and similar 
organizations of dairymen? 

The year has been in many respects the most 
remarkable one in American history. Every 
kind of business has been upset by the great 
world war, with the result that it has been im- 
possible to forsee or foretell with any degree of 
accuracy what the next month, or even the next 
few days would bring forth. This has been es- 
pecially the case in the milk business. It has 
been necessary to devote so much time to de- 
termining the costs of producing milk from 





month to month, and to obtain those costs on 
the unsettled market and under the unsettled 
conditions, that there has been little time for 
the league to take up and accomplish any re- 
sults in the many other lines of constructive 
Marketing 


work that have needed to be done, 


the league milk is the chief business for which 
the league was organized and has occupied the 
league’s attention practically all of the time 
during the year. 


Working Under Difficulties 


On account of the conditions brought about by 
the war, it has been necessary to co-operate 
with the food administration in selling our 
product. For various reasons which our mem- 
bers understand, the relationship with the 
United States food administration has not at all 
times been satisfactory. The food administra- 
tion, not correctly understanding the true dairy 
situation, entered into a campaign to conserve 
dairy products. Your president and other offi- 
cers of this organization and of other organiza- 
tions have made many trips to Washington and 
have devoted a great deal of time and energy to 
convince Mr Hoover and other officials of the 
administration that its policy of conserving 
dairy products was wrong. 

Much was done to convince the consumer that 
milk was comparatively a cheap food, but it 
was, however, difficult to change the effect of 
the early conservation program of the food ad- 
ministration on the mind of the consumer. The 
fact that the consumer continued to a great ex- 
tent to conserve milk and dairy products was 
one of the reasons for the great surplus during 
the spring and for the consequently too low 
price for milk. 

The relationship between the 
the federal milk commission is understood 
by our members, who will remember that 
the chief reason why the relationship was 
unsatisfactory was that it was possible for 
some of the purchasers of our milk to 
withdraw from the agreement with the food ad- 
ministration, leaving the league with only part 
of its milk sold to only part of the buyers. The 
league has ascertained its costs of production, 
and since its withdrawal from the findings of 
the federal milk commission in July, in all in- 
stances except for December our costs have not 
been approved, and we have been compelled by 
the representatives of the United States food ad- 
ministration to accept a lesser price. The re- 
ductions by the food administration have 
seemed especially unfair because our costs were 
not fixed arbitrarily, but were ascertained by use 
of the Warren formula, which is based upon the 
knowledge of the best experts of the country of 
what the costs of milk production really are. 
However, the December price was determined 
by the Warren formula and approved by the 
food administration, and the price accepted by 
the dealers. 


league and 


But let us consider a moment the prices paid 
for 3% milk at the 150-mile zone for each month 
of the year 1918. The price for January was 
$3.52, February $3.34, March $3.22, April $2.50, 
May $2.46, June $1.80, July $2.25, August $2.70, 
September $2.90, October $3.57, November $3.81, 
and Deeember $4.06, giving a yearly average for 
1918 of $3.01 per 100 pounds. I call your at- 
tention to the fact that the average price of 
milk for the 10 years preceding 1916 was $1.48, 
as against an average price of $3.01 for the year 
1918. While this price has not equalled cost of 
production, the comparison between the two 
shows to some small degree the value of our 
organization and what it has done for dairymen. 

Realizing that the price which should be ob- 
tained for our products depends upon the de- 
mand, the league has spent considerable time 
and money to place before the consumer the 
food value of milk and dairy products, and their 
cheapness, as compared with other foods. In 
the early part of the year your officers and ex- 
ceutive committee were indicted in New York 
county for a conspiracy in making collective 
gales of the milk produced by the members of 
the organization. 


Opposition of Dealers 


Bills were presented to the New York legis. 
lature amending the penal code and amending 
the anti-trust act so as to permit farmers to 
make collective sales of their farm products. 
These bills were enacted by the legislature, thus 
becoming laws. This legislation was supported 
and requested by the united farm organizations 
of the state. Another law also enacted 
authorizing the creation of co-operative associa- 
tions of farmers and dairymen with express 
powers granted to such associations to make 
such collective sales of the farm products of 
their members. The executive committee, with 
others, appeared before legislative committees 
requesting the enactment of these laws. The 
only interest that appeared before the legisla- 
tive committees in opposition to them were the 
milk dealers. 

For a long time it has been the feeling of our 
members that some funds should be turned over 
to local branches for the purpose of defraying 
local expenses. Just how this could be done 
has been for nearly two years a subject of much 
discussion and thought on the part of the officerg 
and directors. Last year provision was made 
and has been made this year to pay the expenses 
within prescribed limitations of a delegate from 
each branch to the annual meeting. In addition 
to this financial assistance, provision has been 
made for this year that there [To Page 479.] 
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_ Dairymen’s League in Annual Meeting at Jersey City 
A wash light photograph is never satisfactory; yet the one here reproduced indicates the splendid attendance at this December meeting of the league 
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Robbing Tobacco Growers 

\, Ovrracrous Srrvariox—Have Tosacco MANvu- 

FACTURING TRUSTS CoMBINED TO DEPRESS 

Prices To Growers?—FeEperaAt TRADE Con- 

MISSION AND U S DeEpartTMeNt or JUSTICI 
CaLLep Upon to Act 

Buyers of the tobacco crop grown in 1918 are 

few and far between in New England, 

York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland and the 

middle south. The prices offered to farmers for 


ice of leaf are much lowe than had pre- 


vailed durin previous montl \ few sales 
de prior to the armistice were at fair prices, 
but since then transactions have been few and 
olte ‘ a way below fair value 
Some growers complain that prices are being 
ri to 50 They are in a quandary The 
crop cost them dearly to produce Some farm- 
‘ are depending upon sales to meet these bills, 
! t them don’t know where they are as 


tu Lilie DeXt crop, 

The situation j serious as it is aggravat- 
ing In the judgment Of American Agricultur- 
ist, there is little excuse for the conditions. That 
causes tobacco growers to face possible losses 
totaling many millions of dollars. 

The world’s supply of tobacco of all grades 
appears to be below normal, as of this date. 
Demand and consumption were never greater. 
After previous wars, the use of tobacco largely 
increased, and the same is looked for now. Nat- 
ural conditions justify a fairly steady market 
for all tobacco, barring some tendency to un- 
settled conditions, pending peace readjustments. 

Meanwhile, the business of manufacturing 
and selling tobacco in all its forms has gotten 
into fewer and fewer hands. <A small number 
of big corporations dominates the industry. 
Their vast ptofits are reflected in big dividends 
upon inflated capitalizing Their recent financ- 
ing has been on a colossal scale. They possess 
unlimited means and great economic power. 

Are these buyers conspiring together to scare 
farmers into selling the crop at a sacrifice?’ 
Even if no such conspiracy exists, how easily 
prices may be depressed by delaying purchases 
until the grower’s extremity forces him to sell 


at a bitter sacrifice! Farmers are willing to 


take the gamble of the change from war to 

peace, but they protest against being placed in 

a position where they may be victimized. 
Therefore, American Agriculturist hereby re- 


spectfully submits this matter to the United 
States department of justice, and to the federal 
trade commission. We demand that forthwith 
these bodies apply their probe to today’s condi- 
tions. Do not delay. Ascertain the facts. Turn 
on the light. If injustice is being perpetrated, 
make it right NOW. If not, let it be known, so 
that all concerned may govern themselves ac- 


cordingly. 





How the government fails to grasp the crisis 
that now confronts fertilizer manufacturers, 
dealers, and farmers! Its offi- 
Potash and cial letter, on another page, 
Nitrate Fiasco shows that the United States 
department of agriculture be- 
lieves in a do-nothing policy. It has authority 
‘or direct importations of nitrates, but hopes the 
domestic supply liberated from munition uses 
ll serve agriculture. It gives no sign of rush- 
in imp of potatoes from Alsace or Ger- 

any Meanwhile, stocks of potash and 
trates are being rapidly depleted by fertilize: 
anufacturers at extraordinary prices, and much 


ore will 


of 


needed to supply the farmers’ in- 

asing demand for plant food this winter and 
pring. It will be at least two years before our 
domestic supply of nitrogen and of air-nitrates 
can be much enlarged. A long period will pass 
before the present small domestic sources of 
potash will be increased. Already cargoes of 
nitrate and potash should be en route to our 
ports. To longer delay will bring the stuff here 
too late for the coming spring. Farmers are 
restive under the government’s lack of initiative 
in this crisis. Already farmers are urging im- 
mediate action by congress. But that will take 
weeks or months. Meanwhile the department 
of agriculture fails to use the powert already 
possesses for importing nitrates. Any backing 
needed to secure prompt imports of potash will 
be given by farmers. Cannot the national 
grange, co-operating with some of the large 
fertilizer concerns, bring sufficient pressure 
upon the goverument to import potash in time 
for spring use? 


Starving Peeple and Starvation Crops 


From Washington to the smallest country 
town, farmers are being reminded of starving 
Europe, and exhorted to produce produce—that 
all they can possibly raise, and more, will be 
wanted by war-torn Europe. Yes, yes, without 
a doubt that is too true. But wanted at what 
price? If at prices which will stimulate our 
agriculture and arrest this from-farm-to-city 
movement of our best and highly desirable 
young people, well and good. If at prices that 
mean thousands of more bankrupt farms, then 
that is another thing. 

As a rule, a half truth is a dangerous thing. 
The press and exhorters speak only half truths 
when they urge farmers to go into an unre- 
stricted campaign of food production. Europe 
is hungry—awfully hungry—and, without doubt, 
millions are doomed to starvation. But the bal- 
ance of the truth is that no arrangements or 
guarantees (outside of wheat) have been made 
to convince farmers that they will receive pro- 
duction cost if they attempt raising the extra 
rations. 

By one organization buying food for all the 
European nations, prices are held at just about 
such a level as that organization decides upon. 
Hoover is doubtlessly right in contending that 
this method is better than allowing unlimited, 
undirected, and indiscriminate buying by each 
of our /oreign customers, Our quarrel with him 
is not with the method, but with his decisions. 
Rather than continually accept below produc- 
tion cost for our farm products, we rather try 
out the unlimited competition plan, allowing 
Europe to bid for what it wants. Hoover’s job 
is not to boost Europe at the expense of America. 

It is possible for him to do those starving 
people incalculable harm by not letting them 
pay a price which will guarantee enough food 
to keep starvation away. It strikes us as sig- 
nificant that the only important food product 
named by Hoover of which there is a plenty is 
also the only one that a guaranteed price was 
named to producers—namely, wheat. There is 


an inducement in wheat to western growers at 
$2.20 a bushel. They proved it by the tremen- 
dous acreage this fall, and plans for next spring. 
The price solved starvation for Europe, so fa; 
as supply of wheat is concerned. It should work 
exactly the same with dairy products and with 
pork, which Hoover says are so greatly needed. 
There is more than one way to skin a cat.” Star- 
vation prices to producers mean starvation crop 
outputs. 

But do not get farmers into this hole of over- 
production and resulting disastrous prices. We 
mention this as a reminder to each farmer that 
the half truth should not iead him astray. From 
now to the planting season, watch developments 
closely. Note what the disposition is of author- 
ities, of labor. When you see them getting be- 
hind the farmer in dollars and cents, as well as 
in advice, then you can let out a link. Other- 
wise, we suspect each farmer will refuse to be 
stampeded by this starvation plea. Vhatever 
happens, our eastern farmers can go in strong 
for making their farms more self-sustaining. 
They can advantageously give more attention to 
systematic keeping of accounts to show what 
their costs really are. And they can take an- 
other degree or two in the great and powerful 
order of organization. 


Greedy Tax Spenders 

Tax spending departments in control of New 
York state are asking $95,000,000 for the coming 
year. When Hughes was governor the entire tax 
expenditures were $24,392,273. And now near- 
ly four times as much tax money is demanded 
by the tax spenders! These fellows want 
$12,000,000 above what they had last year. It is 
good news that Senator Sage and Senator Foley 
are calling attention to the seriousness of the 
situation. Foley says we can get along with 
less than $75,000,000 a year. People who are 
familiar with the present extravagant methods 
agree with him. 

The past eight years have witnessed a period 
of tax waste that is nothing less than a scandal. 
Today in our administration offices it is the rule 
almost for the head to have a substitute, for the 
substitute to have his personal representative, 
for the personal representative to have another 
to perform his work—and so on down the lr 
All of these substitutes, personal.attendaiuts ai 
employees, together with unnecessary chauf- 
feurs to run the state-owned and state-kept-up 
automobiles for the bunch comprise a salary 
and expense roll that is becoming unbearable. 
Therefore, New York, wake up: and to arms! 





The demand for government control of rail- 
roads at tremendous cost to tax payers, in 
fact, looking toward ulti- 

Release Railroads mate government owner- 
and Save Taxation ship, seems to be going from 
bad to worse. The director 

general, Mr McAdoo, asks congress to so act; 
and naturally strenuous opposition is already 
aroused, both in and out of Washington. Just 
a year ago now the federal government tem- 
porarily took over control under war necessities 
and within a few months freight rates, borne 
very largely by producers, were up 40%, with 
an equivalent increase in passenger rates. This 
was necessary to pay the increased pay rolls of 
employees, which were Jumped up some 700 mil- 
lion dollars during the first year. Mr McAdoo 
now coolly asks that during his sought-for five- 
year government control period, tax payers put 
up annually 500 millions for “comprehensive 
improvemenfs” or a total of 2% billions. All 
of which is radically wrong. Congress should 
sit tight on the present understanding that 21 
months after peace is declared the railroads be 
returned to their owners. Let the latter take 
the initiative in betterments and in the respon- 
sibility of financing; meanwhile government to 
retain some reasonable supervision. The pro- 
posed taking over of all the wire service is 
equally questionable wisdom. What an im- 
mense voting force in that suggested pay roll! 


Growth of Farm Tenancy shows an increase 
of 32% for the 20 years 1890-1910, says the 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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Highway Meeting Talks 
F. M. WHITE 


Everyone should be interested in 
future road developments. The High- 
way congress in session at Chicago in 
December had under discussion com- 
prehensive plans for a national high~ 
way system. Interest is developing in 
the better transportation of farm 
products. J. I. Blakslee, assistant 
postmaster-general, declared that im- 
proved efficiency in distribution, in- 
creased production, and a reduction 
in the expenditure of labor and time 
involved in production will lower cost 
of ultimate production. 

Motor highways are becoming of 
such importance as a means of trans- 
portation that some states are already 
considering the problems of snow re- 
movol, said G. H. Bales of Pennsylva- 
nia 

Laying Out Highway Systems 

In discussing the principles con- 
trolling the laying out, marking and 
maintaining of a state trunk highway 
system, A. R. Hirst, state highway en- 
gineer of Wisconsin, said one of the 
principal reasons why the American 
states have not yet secured a system 
of highways comparable to those in 
Europe is that until very recently the 
counties and states built highways 
without having in mind the building 
of any definite system. The expendi- 
tures were so scattered on so many 
roads of importance that the results 
have not been as apparent as the ex- 
penditures justified. _Wisconsin has 
perhaps perfected the best state trunk 
highway system so far adapted. “In 
Wisconsin 75% of the net proceeds of 
the motor vehicle license fees go to 
maintaining the highway system; 25% 
goes back to the counties for mainte- 
nance of other main roads. I assume 
that a state trunk highway is a system 
interconnecting every county seat in 
the state, every city or village having 
a population of 1000 or more, offering 
full access to all interests located 
within the state, and connecting with 
the principal highways of surround- 
ing states.” 

Probably one of the most interest- 
ing discussions was started by George 
Graham, chairman motor truck com- 
mittee, auto chamber of commerce, on 
the subject of motor truck transpor- 
tation. “Motor trucks have been the 
basis of the great service to the coun- 





arm Engineering 


F' -M-White 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
4 department about farm tractors, gas 

g engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads and 
bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


try during the war period,” he said, 
“they have helped out the railroadsand 
turned our country highways into the 
services of the country at the critical 
time. There are at present 2,199,000 
miles of road, and less than 10% are 
improved. There has been some criti- 
cism on the use of large trucks on the 
country highways. However, this will 
disappear when times become normal. 
Any legislation which does not permit 
the truck to take its part in 
our transportation system is unpro- 
gressive. 

“It has been found that farmers can 
move their farm produce more rapid- 
ly and more economically by means 
of the truck than any other system of 
transportation. To move farm produce 
by horses costs 30 cents a ton mile, 
and by truck 15 cents, A firm in Syra- 
cuse, N Y, has found it can reduce the 
time of delivering products to Phila« 
delphia to 11% hours by truck, com- 
pared to 171 hours by rail, or 44 
hours by boat. The cost per 100 
pounds to move this company’s prod- 
ucts by truck is 35 cents, by rail 30% 
cents, and by boat 32% cents.’ 

When the proper roads have been 
built and systems of maintenance 
worked out our highways will be great 
lines of motor transportation. Trucks 
weighing 14 tons are being built. 
Their use involves new state legisla- 
tion and new ideas in road construc- 
tion. 

A resolution was adopted indorsing 
a federal highway system with an at- 
tendant appropriation of 500 million 
dollars; returning soldiers to be em- 
ployed in road building. The resolu- 
tion follows: Resolved, that a federal 
highways commission be created to 
promote and guide this powerful eco- 
nomic development of both highways 
and highways traflic and establish a 
national highways system. That the 
present appropriations for federal aid 
to the states be continued and in- 
creased and the states urged to under. 
take extensive highway construction 
so as to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of this country and its transpor- 
tation needs, and that in carrying out 
the provisions of the present federal 
aid act or any amendment thereto the 
state highway departments shall co- 
operate with the federal highways 
commission; that all governmental ac- 
tivities with respect to highways be 
administered by the federal highways 
commission, 
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The Old Apple Tree Affords Little’ Protection for a $1000 Machine 


One cannot afford’ to permit a machine or farm implement to stand 


Outside all winter. 
the same class as automobiles. 


Regarding the item of care, tractors can be put in 
Certainly no one thinks of leaving the 


car outdoors in the winter storms, and a tractor deserves the same care. 


An implement which is as well made 
rious depreciation than the ordinary 


as a tractor is subject to more se- 
horse-drawn implements which 


have for so long been permitted to stand out in the open until they are 


completely rusted and worn out. 
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Warm and Safe for 
Farm Family 
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When the work takes you away for the day in barns or fields, or to town, | family will 
¢ 


be safe and comfortable with IDEAL-AMERICAN heating, m 
whole house as warm as June 


IDEAL-AMERICAN heating is the best paying, most 


economical equipment you can put on your farm. It isa 
permanent improvement and a wise investment—never wears out, 
always on the job, burns any fuel you have, and gives the most 
heat at the least cost. Thousands of farm homes which are Ideally 
heated do not know the terrors of the hard winters. 


You can buy an IDEAL-AMERI- 
RICAN DEAL CAN Radiator Heating Outfit for 
&\ fewer bushels of grain than you 
RADIATORS BOILERS could in 1916! Think it over! 
It means better health for the family, less 
labor for you, absolute comfort, and a hap- 
pier, easier life on the farm. 


Not necessary to have 
water pressure. You get 
back the first cost even 
if you sell or lease, and 
you get big yearly fuel 
savings; so why delay 
on a sure, high-paying 
investment like this ? 
Call up your dealer today and ask him to 
give you an estimate for installing 
IDEAL-AMERICAN heating this week. 
It can be done in a few days in any kind of 
buildings without disturbing the family. 










IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 


Our IDEAL Hot 
Water Supply Boil- 
ers will supply 
plenty of warm wa- 
ter for home and 
stock at small cost 
of few dollars for 
fuel for scason. 
Temperature kept 
just right by Syl- 


Send for our Free Heating Book 


We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
Heating.” It goes into the subject very com- 


weather. i's, Pletely and tells you things you ought to 


ounce of fuel is 








made to yield ut- 
most results. 


know about heating your home. 
under no obligation to buy. 


Puts you hon _ Regulator. 


rite for booklet. 


em Rocciseve AMERICAN RADIATOR (QMPANY veoesssxe- 9 
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WITTE Kero-0il 
ENGINES 


~—=Immediate 


Factory Shipment 
2,3,4,6,8,12,16,22and 30h-p.—Direct 
from the Largest Exclusive Engine Factory 
in the world, selling by mail. Money Back 
if Not Satisfied on my new 90 Day offer. 
5-Year Guarantee. Fuel cost one-half less 
using kerosene. Write for new book (copy- 
righted) “How To Judge Engines”, printed in colors 
and fully illustrated, showing how I can save 
you $15 to $200--sell you on practically your own terms 

» Payments or No Money Down.--Ed. H. Witte. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1806 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 











1806 Empire Bids., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Plows $14.85 up. 
PLOWS wm. i. PRA Y, Mfg. 
TOOLS La Grangeville, N, Y. 


DO DITCHING THIS FALL 


Prevent winter rains smothering the soil. Put 

land in shape for early spring work, Get your 

ditching and terracing done now with 

. One Farm Ditcher 
WTlariitze Terracer 

and Grader 

Works In any soll. Makes *‘V ''-shaped ditch 

er cleans ditches down 4 ft. deep. All steel. 

Reversibie. Adjustable. Write for Free Book. 

GWENSBORO DITCHER § GRADER CO., lag, 

Bes 35 Lo 


10.Days Free Trial 
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If Your Horseshoer Uses ‘‘Capewell 
nails it will be the best thing for you 
economically, and for the horse’s feet. 
The Capewell is the safest, most reliable 
and easiest driving nail. 
Demand the Capewell— 
the wees best nail Als) 
at a fair price, 
au air price, not the HEAD 


Kone OUR 
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MAR 









cheapest 


; regardless of 
quality. 
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increase your income. 


} Clear your stump land cheaply. 

No expense for teams or powder. 
One man with a 

can outpull 16 horses. Works by leverage—same principle as 

a jack. 100 Ibs. pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the a 

stump. Made of the finest steel—guaranteed against foe 

breakage. Endorsed by U.S. Government experts. 


Turn stump land into Money 


Increase your acreage and thereby 


HAND POWER 


tum 
Puller 


=e 











Write today for 
special offer and free 
booklet on 
Land Clearing 

















Works equally well on hillsides 
and marshes where horses save 
cannot operate 


WALTER J. FITZPATRICK =~ < %° 
Box 41, 182 Fifth St., San Francisco, Cal.#°+\ 
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Grain Mixture for Cows 


plenty of alfalfa hay, good, 
hard flint corn, corn stover and well# 
ripened sugar beets. Shall I feed the 
corn meal t@ my dairy cows or buy 
some other grain?—[D E., New York. 

Sugar beets will supply succulence, 
and, in a way, may be considered as 
grain. They may be considered grain 
containing alot of water. Alfalfa hay 
and corn stover go with them very 
well The only question is in regard 
to the corn meal. Corn meal is a good 
feed for any class of live stock. It is 
a good feed to go with alfalfa, The 


I have 


fac ure, however, at current prices, 
corn meal is about the most expensive 
dairy feed on the market. On many 
farms corn can be sold and the money 
obtained used to purchase other con- 
centrates that will supply more pro- 


omething to boot in the 
exchange. If there is a market for 
this corn at a price higher than the 
ordinary commercial dairy feeds cost, 
it we owe be advisable to make the ex- 
change and in return buy gluten, cot- 
tonseed meal or linseed meal and one 
or more of the medium priced and 
better grade commercial Psi feed 

A combination of 200 pounds of 
gluten, 
or linseed meal and 100 or 
ground oats or commer- 


tein and give 


100 pounds of cottonseed meal 
200 pounds 


of bran or 


cial dairy feeds would make an excel- 
lent mixture of grain to go with sugar 
beets, corn stover and alfalfa. Cows 
can be fed about what corn stover 
they will clean up and from 10 to 15 
pounds of alfalfa a day I would es- 


sugur beets 


their use as 


timate the amount oft 


available and distribute 





long through the feed season as pos- 
sible. I prefer to feed as low as five 
or 10 pounds a day since you have no 
Silage, and have the sugar beets go 
over a long feeding period than to use 
them up in a short time. If the cows 
are Holsteins use one pound of a grain 
mixture to each 3% or four pounds 
of milk yielded, and if Jerseys or 
Guernseys, a pound of grain to each 
three or 3% pounds of milk yielded. 





Trying Out a New Feed 


An agent is advising the use of co- 


coanut meal for dairy cow feed, I am 
using cottonseed meal with silage, 
clover, some ground oats and barley, 


and a’ good grade of commercial dairy 
feed. I ask about the cocoanut meal 
because I can buy it very reasonable. 
[am satisfied with the ration, as a 
whole.—[!I. H, Douglass, New York, 

You have a good ration as you 
know from the results you get. For 
that reason, why change? Yet, now 
that you have the opportunity, give 
the cocoanut meal atrial. Feed it to 
a few cows, using about two pounds 
a day as a substitute for that weight 
of cottonseed meal. Cocoanut meal 
lacks palatability, and the use of more 
than two pounds daily may not be 
approved by the cows. It is the cow 
you have to satisfy. This feed is 
wholesome in every way, and is com- 
manding attention more and more, A 
test for three or four weeks will show 
if its use keeps up the milk flow on a 
par with the other feed, and then you 
will know if by substituting you can 
pocket a little more money, that after 
all, is the real test. 
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E Plow Handle 
E Talks : 
Rien MMM 


Their Second Tractor 


Late in the summer we traded a 
114 tractor model for a 1918S model, 
of the ime make, and the difference 
in eflicien is very marked, From one 
cylinder to four 














with the work- 

ing adaptability 

of a road auto, 

I cannot see 

why this tractor 

does not handle 

{ as easily as an 

auto. Abouthalf 

| as much iron 

the old one 

to dray over 

the field, hauls 

t wo l4-inch 

plows. easily, 

ind altogeth- 

er i a good 

ll, E. COOK piece of farm 
machinery. A tractor, however elli- 


cient and strongly built lacks the 
flexibility of animal powe An auto 
ill quickly go to pieces if run over 


Ww 
rough roads, and a tractor will suffer 
likewise if used pon tony, rough 
In their anxiety to do busine 
troaetor dealers have not always taken 
t e things into consideration. 
Our own fields are perhaps as well 
lapted as any eastern farms, they 
e large, rectangular, not. entirely, 
but fairiv free from stone, and every 
vear we take out a few which will 
oon give us ideal field tractor serv 


Horse power will get around ob 
without serious breakage, 
but no driver, however skillful, can ad 
just himself as carefully with a mo 
tor In my own experience, our gain 
has not come from plowing as much 
as from harrowing. Heavy horses will 
kick up their heels at both ends of 
the day when hauling a plow, but not 
when harrowing 

Walking on mellow land, even if no 
weight is attached, will weary the best 
of horses. I believe it is safe to say 
that our horses will keep in as good 
condition while plowing as they would 
walking on plowed land without load. 
Tractor will not mind the soft footing. 


tructions 


As years have passed I have become 
convinced of the value of these loamy, 
well-drained soils for dairy farming. 
As we change each year in the rota- 
tiom, corn, barley and oats, clover, 
timothy, the growth of each crop is 
in harmony with the others. The 
making of the crop is 75% in the 
hands of the owner, 25% chargeable to 
climatic changes. This uniformity 
makes it possible to have a fairly uni- 
form supply of feed each year 
Tile Also Needed 

Tile, where needed together with 
natural drainage and good tilth, has 
gradually deepened root growth. I 
think it is pretty safe to deepen the 
plows as the roots go down. I am 
keptical about deep plowing, only as 
it is associated with drainage when 


needed, and fertilizer and good tillage 
when needed. Deep plowing, from 7 
to 10 inches, will not alone deepen 
root growth on heavy soils. Roots 


penetrate the soil where air, water 
ind plant food are found in proper 
balance, and deep plowing alone will 
no more do the work than working 14 
hours a day will spell success. If all 
other things are good, long days are 
helpful. If we can employ our soil 
improvement energy to get the plants 
downward, we-shall have solved the 
problem of soil development, 

We hear less than formerly about 
the relative value of fall and spring 


plowing. Most farmers in the north 
have adopted the motto of the or- 
char who trims when his saw is 
harp, and we plow when time and 


Time of plowing, 
like depth of plowing, cannot be 
standardized Clay soil can be better 
plowed in the fall; it needs the action 
of frost and water during the winter, 
ind the water supply at some time 
during the fall is right for plowing. 
Mall plowing for the early sown 
whatever may be the type of 
soil helps out in the spring. 


her permit. 


grains, 


Some Fall Plowing, Too 

Fall plowing for corn if the land is 
illed with quack roots is bad, unless 
the land is thoroughly harrowed in 
the fall and in early spring. We can- 
not always practice ideals, but we can 
follow those methods that are most 
satisfactory over a term of years. Fall 
plowing for New York state latitudes 
has enough in its favor to warrant its 

(To Page 491.] 
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If a cow could speak she would talk 
about her health as people do—because 
cows suffer from ailments, little and big, 
the same as human beings. When a cow 
is sick, she needs medicine as much as a 
sick person does. 


Mere rationing will not eliminate 
disease; medicinal treatment is neces- 
sary. The most common cow ail- 
ments, such as Abortion, Retained 
Afterbirth, Lost Appetite, Bunches, 
Scours, etc., result from a diseased 
condition of the digestive or genital 








organs, Any of these diseases and 
many others can be successfully 


treated or prevented by using Kow-Kure, the great cow medicine. 


Kow-Kure is scientifically prepared for the treatment of cow dis- 
It puts the vital organs in condition to eliminate 
Prevent sickness by occa- 
sionally using Kow-Kure. Feed dealers and drug- 


eases only. 
disease and function regularly. 


gists sell it—60c. and $1.20 packages. 


Free book, “THE HOME COW DOCTOR,” 


sent on request. 


Dairy Association Co., 'ypconville, 


ermont 



















Grow Two Hogs 
At The Cost Of One 


by adding to your grain ration ten per cent. of 


REICHARD’S DIGESTER TANKAGE 


This statement is based on information contained in Farmers’ Bulletin 411, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, which shows that DIGESTER TANKAGE when added to-a grain 
ration SAVES 49% in food cost of growing hogs. 

Don’t fear low priced hogs and over production, because Great Britain has lost 25% 








of her hogs, France 49%, Italy 1244 %, etc. 
must make up this shortage. 
will continue for some time. 


REICHARD'’S DIGESTER TANKAGE is the best on the market. It 
is made from selected materials, is uniformly sweet and brings results. 
Use it and you will surely REDUCE your COST of production and 
INCREASE your PROPITS. 
Demand it from your _ by name—refuse substitutes. Write 
us today for free hog book 


ROBERT A. REICHARD 


17 W. Lawrence St. 


America 
Hence high-priced pork 


let, samples and prices of tankage. 


, Allentown, Pa, 











PILLING ¢2245, Best made 





ginss a Tle Case 


G-P. Paumensin co, 


ih | b's | é 


CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 





Your dealer’s stock has probably been exhausted during the 
war while the Pilling Factory was working 100% on Government 
contracts for surgical instruments for our troops in France. But 
before Spring we will be able to supply dealers who order early. 


To be sure of getting the genuine Pilling Instruments put in 


your order now. 


FREE BOOK ‘8 pages, shows treatment for milk fever, bloat, 


garget, hard milkers, etc. 


G.P, PILLING & SON CO., 2315 Arch St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


Case No. 2 contains $3 
milk fever outfit and 8 
other “Easy to Use" 
Cattle Instruments. 
ol cone” 


“Ba bres- 
tens. 3 $10 *Prepald. 











Greater Prolit 
In Hogs and Cattle 


Every dollar cut from your feeding bill 
adds to your profit. 
Dold Quality Foods 
have edded to the profits of thousands of farmers, 
Feed Digester Tankage and watch your hogs 
thrive t's 60% protein and high in pho ep h aoe 
Meat Mealis similar and costs less _ 
Blood Flour is concentrated nourishme: ~ fo 
calves. Steam Bone Meal is a fertilizer that will 
fatten your fields. 
Ask your dealer for Dol 
Quality Foods. Wi whe 
3% for our ‘booklet. 
Jacob Dold Packing Co. 
Buffalo, W. Y. 
Reliable Agents 
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EASY TO ERECT 


That the Unadilla Silo grees no building prob- 
—y is proved again 

a uickly and cual. 

Sith t dof boy or woman can erect a Unadilla. 

Either ane or gambrel roof (with extra silage 

space) comes as regular equipment. The price of 

a . illa is practically all 

nay. No special, costly 

help needed. Heed 

the government’s advice, 

order Hy Send pr for 

cata prices an ency 
Offer. Address Box rs 





UNADILLA 
SILO CO. 
x Unadilla, N. Y¥. 


or 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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PRACTICAL Books 
———iF OR 


DAIRYMEN 


_ These popular and practical books contain the 
information that is vitally useful to farmers who 
wish to increase the returns from their cows. 
“— Suqieess OF DAIRYING 
° - Lane. This book aims to cover the 
a. Scat r®. of dairy farming, and takes up 
every detail of this business thoroughly and 
aystematically.... rrr “me Ff 
FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING 
By H. E. Van Norman. This book is just the 
thing for everyday dairymen, and should be in 
the hands of every farmer in the country. 
Net, $0.60 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON BUTTER 
MAKING 


By C. A. Publow. The entire subject has been 
most thoroughly treated. One of the most useful 
contributions to dairy literature in recept years. 


Net, $0.60 
CHEESE MAKING .- 

By Van Slyke & Publow. A new book on the 
subject of cheese making according to the most 
modern method........sescecscesecees Net, $1.75 
MODERN METHODS OF TESTING MILK AND 

MILK PRODUCTS 

By L. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Publow. A 
treatise on the various methods of testing milk 
and cream 1 handled with rare skill, and yet 
in so plain manner that they can be ful 
understood by all. 286 pages. 621 Bee 

vet, ° 





FREE ON APPLICATION 
The above is but a partiai list of the books 
that we publish on dairy farming. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 
OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
to books, is at your dis- 


— at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can 
DP you. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
316 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Lessons From Egg Contest 
P. L. SANFORD, CT COLLEGE 


Egg laying contests in general offer 
a field from which valuable conclu- 
sions may be drawn, and the one re- 
cently closed at Storrs, Ct, is in no 
way different from its predecessors in 
this respect. In fact, the last contest 
prought out some particularly worth- 
while lessons not found in former 
competitions. 

An outstanding feature is that the 
pen of 10 Oregons from the Oregon 
agricultural college was proficient 
enough in the art of egg laying to ex- 
ceed any previous pen record obtained 
at Storrs. Not only this, but their pen 
record of 2352 eggs was the highest 
record ever made in any American 
contest requiring 10 birds for entry. 
The Oregons were originated by Prof 
James Dryden of the Oregon college, 
and in their evolution were employed 
Barred Rocks and White Leghorns, 
although the actual crosses made have 
not as yet appeared to readers of the 


press, at least in any complete and 
definite form. There may be some 
question as to whether this breed 
could be considered ‘‘fixed.” 

Another phenomenal record was 
made by a White Wyandotte hen 


owned by Obed G. Knight of Bridge- 
ton, R I, which laid a total of 308 
eggs during the year. This hen besides 
having the highest record of all the 
hens ever trapnested at Storrs, came 
within six eggs of equaling the per- 
formance of the famous Lady Egla- 
tine of Philadelphia North American 
contest at Newark, Del. This may be 
considered a practical example of 
what is possible with the American 
breeds when handled by a careful 
breeder. 


Food Consumption High 


The amount of feed consumed was 
greater for each of the four principal 
breeds than in any of the preceding 
contests. This can be partly explained 
by thefact that unusually severe winter 
of 1917-S necessitated the use of a 
larger amount of nutrients to maintain 
body heat and energy than has been 
necessary in previous years. Also in 
order to comply with government rul- 
ings the amount of wheatin the rations 
was greatly reduced. This resulted in 
a ration containing fewer units of nu- 
trients per pound of feed than did the 
old ration, and hence made it neces- 
sary for the birds to consume a greater 
amount of feed to obtain the same 
amount of digestible nutrients. 

A comparison of the breeds during 
the past five contests which have been 
conducted at Storrs with reference to 
the efficiency in the use of feed shows 
that the White Leghorns excel in this 
respect. The amount of feed consumed 
for each dozen eggs was 6.17 pounds 
for Leghorns, 6.61 pounds for Wyan- 
dottes, while the Reds and Rocks fol- 
lowed with 7.56 pounds and 7.75 
pounds respectively. 4 

More Profit Than in Former Years 

Perhaps the most practical conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the recent con- 
tert is that with a sufficiently high egg 
production there is the possibility of 
just great profits in the poultry 
business as there ever was. The 
contest the past year has shown that 
1 spite of advanced grain prices it 
ikes fewer eggs to pay for feed than 
were necessary one, two, three or four 
years ago. The following table in 
which a comparison of last year’s rec- 
ords with the average of the last five 
contests is given brings out this point 
remarkably well. It shows eggs re- 
non d to pay for feed per pen of 10 
Irds: 


EGGS REQUIRED TO PAY FOR FEED 


as 


t 


Breed 1917-18 Five-year 
average 

Plymouth Rocks ...... 702 721 
W ee ie, eee 637 645 
Rhode Island Reds ... 678 695 
White Leghorns ...... 24 627 





Heifer Calves 
Is there a law which compels a per- 
Son to raise all of his heifer calves? 
[(E B. L., New York. 


There is not such a law. 
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President Cooper Speaks 
{From Page 475.] 


be apportioned among the branches 30 
cents for each member who is pay- 
ing the l-cent per 100 pounds com- 
mission to the league. 

The league now has sales commit- 
tees acting under the direction of the 
executive committee selling milk in 
Kingston, Albany, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Tonawan- 
da, Lockport, and other places in 
western New York; also in the cities 
of Scranton, Milton and the county of 
Tioga in Pennsylvania. 

Forward or Backward 

Any individual or any organization 
must either progress or go backwards. 
There can be no standing still. So 
far I feel that this great organiza- 
tion has made wonderful progress, 
but I believe that there are certain 
principles to which we must pay es- 
pecial attention in the future, or this 
fine progress cannot continue. The 
first of these is the co-operative 
movement. The league itself is a co- 
Operative institution. Arriving at a 
price is not constructive, and if this 
is the only purpose for which the or- 
ganization stands, it cannot long en- 
dure. I’ do not believe that the ac- 
tivities of thé league have been di- 
rected along the lines of co-operation 
to the extent that they should have 
been. The league has been so busy 
merely trying to obtain costs of pro- 
duction that it has had little time for 
anything else. It is plainly to be seen 
that costs of production and a profit 
cannot be obtained if the supply is 
more than the demand, or if the sys- 
tem of buying and distributing milk 
is not based on sound economic prin- 
ciples. I do not believe that we will 
ever solve our surplus problem and 
get an adequate price for our prod- 


ucts until we have some way of 
knowing what that surplus is and 
properly caring for it. This means 


that we must own country plants. In 
a movement of this kind we should 
proceed with care, for costly mistakes 
have been made in the past, from 
which we should profit. I believe that 
if the dairy farmer is going to suc- 
ceed, his organization must take steps 
for the control of his product after 
it leaves the farm. 

I recommend that the policy estab- 
lished by the league of advertising 
dairy products for the purpose of 
bringing to the attention of the con- 
sumer the food value and compara- 
tive cheapness of milk and dairy 
products should be continued on a 
scale commensurate with the funds 
available for this purpose. 

We all know that even with too low 
a price of milk there are a few 
dairymen who make a small profit, 
and we also know that no matter 
how high a price we are able to ob- 
tain for our product, there will al- 
Ways be some dairymen who will lose 
money. It would seem, therefore, 
that one of the principal objects of 
this organization as a whole and of 
every member should be to study 
constantly to so improve our dairies 
and the methods of producing milk 
as to reduce the costs. I believe that 
we should pay especial attention to 
the production of clean, wholesome 
milk and that the organization can- 
not stand back of any of its members 
who refuse to do so. 


What Members Must Do 


The success of our organization de- 
pends upon the interest of each in- 
dividual member and of the local 
branches. Those who find the most 
fault are usually those who do the 
least to help their organization. I do 
not believe that any member is in a 
position to criticize if he does not at- 
tend a local meeting, nor has he the 
right to find fault about the price he 
receives for his milk if he is using 
oleo on his table or in his kitchen. I 
believe that each branch should hold 
meetings more frequently and that 
those meetings should be well organ- 
ized with a good program, and that 
each question after receiving proper 
discussion should be definitely dis- 
posed of by motion or resolution; that 
a careful record should be kept by 
the secretary of the business trans- 
acted, and that a copy of the record 
should be sent to the league office to 
serve as a guide for the officers of 
the organization. The officers cannot 
properly carry out the wishes of the 
members if they are not regularly and 
definitely informed what those wishes 
are. 
Our organization is only as strong 

{To Page 491.] 
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MONEY FOR FARMERS 
LOANS FROM 5 TO 35 YEARS AT 5!2% 


No Commissions— No Renewals — No Worry 








We loan money to actual or prospective farm owners on 35-year 
mortgages at 5%% interest. You may use the money 


To buy or improve farm lands and erect buildings, 
To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment, 
To pay off existing mortgages and debts. 


The mortgage may be entirely canceled in 35 years by paying 
6% % annually—5%% for interest and 1% on the principal. Or you 
may pay off all or any part of the principal at any time after 5 
years. We loan as little as $100 or as much as $10,000, according 
to your needs and security. 


Write for full particulars today—if you live in any of the States 
listed below. Our territory comprises: 








Massachusetts 
New Jersey 


Maine Vermont 
Rhode Island New York 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


146 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


WHEN WRITING BE SURE TO GIVE THE LOCATION OF YOUR FARM 


New Hampshire 
Connecticut 

















Grow Wheat in Western Canada 
One Crop Often Pays for the Land 


=e... eS * Za 












Western Canada offers the greatest advantages to home seekers. 
Large profits are assured, You can buy on easy payment terms, 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 per Acre— 


land similar to that which through many years has averaged from 20 to 45 
bushels of wheat to the acre. Hundreds of cases are on record where in Western 
Canada a single crop has paid the cost of land and production. The Govern- 
ments of the Dominion and Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta want 
the farmer to prosper, and extend every possible encouragement and help to 


Grain Growing and Stock Raising. => 
Set 


PhouahiWenern Canadaoffers land atsuch low figures, the high 
‘ S 
Y Farm Lands 
















Prices of grain, cattle, sheep and hogs will remain. 

Loans for the purchase of stock may be had at low interest; 
there are good shipping facilities; best of markets; free schools; 
churches; splendid climate; low taxation (none on improvements). 

ceed an meee as to location of lands for sale, maps, illustrated literature, 
redu: railway rates, etc., apply to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 


0. 6. RUTLEDGE, 301 E. Genesee St, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Canadian Government Agent. 



















The 
House of 
Taylor 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, - - NEW YORK 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, 
hopping or Business 


1157 Pleasant Rooms with Private Bath 
$2.50 PER DAY 
257 Excellent Rooms with Private Bath, 


facing street, southern exposure 


$3.00 PER DAY 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate 

















USE NATCO DRAIN TILE 


Farm drainage demands durabletile. Our drain tile are made of the 
"A best Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned — everlasting. You don't 
® have to dig ‘em up to be replaced every few years. Write for prices. 
Sold in carload lots. _We are also manufacturers of the famous 
NATCO Silo, NATCO Corn Crib, NATCO Building Tile and NATCO 
Sewer Pipe. Send for the new edition ofour book, NatcoontheFarm”. 


National Fire Proofing Company, 1105 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SILO 


Lumber is hard 
higher. Liberal 








HOW TO RAISE CHICKS. 


Just fresh from the Press—and free 
to all who send for it—a very valuable 
poultry booklet, telling why ninety per 
cent of young chicks die, how to pre- 
vent this loss, the secret of successful 
poultry feeding, many interesting items 
regarding the care and management of 
poultry, poultry diseases,their remedies 
and prevention. Write before edition is 
exhausted. Stock Yards Veterinary 
Laboratory, 1200 Laboratory Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.—[Advertisement. 





by buying NOW 
to get and ce is climbing 
Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. Take no chances on 
late deliveries this year. A 
Globe Silo is your Best 
this year. Adjustable door 
frame with ladder_ combined. 
Five-foot extension Roof makes 
complete silo with less expense. 
Window Free. 
Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
Save Now—Write Now. 

GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 
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Not Inclined to Help Farmers 


FERTILIZER CONTROL OF UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI STATES 


ITS POSITION AS TO POTASH AND Nie 
TRATES 


Replying to this journal's inquiry, 
addressed to W. W. Mein, assistant to 
the secretary of agriculture in charge 
of fertilizer control, the following an- 
swer has been received 


Washington, De 11, IIS: Refer- 
ing to your etter of . ember U2: 
In so far as I know no efforts are be- 
ing contemplated by the government 
in connection with importin potash 
from Germany We are not in a posi- 


tion to say whether any private cor- 
porations are taking such steps or not. 


The position of the government is that 
it is desirable to encourag the do- 
mestic production of potash and, if 
pe ble, to render the United States 
independent of the outside world in 


her potash supply 
{t is true that the department h 


authority to import nitrate of dla 
from Chile on the basis of existing 
legislation, Now that the exc ve 
demand for nitrate by the munition 
factories has subsided, there is some 
question whether it will ! ne \ 
t rovernment to take any act 1 

3 authorization The matter 

ler consderati Very truly, 

It le | WW Bro . tant 
United 


Grow Rhubarb in Winter 


‘ ricultural ‘oll e 
rhe irdenil men, if rhubarb 
roo are frozen carefully and then 
stored in a dark cellar, it is possible 
to grow the finest kind of pie and 
‘ material even in zero weather. 
Strange as it may seem, the freezing 
process is said to ke the mogt impor- 
tant part of the whole procedure. 

In digging the roots, care must be 
taken to get as much of the root as 
possible and also some of the dirt 
surrounding it. Then the roots may 
be placed on straw or other trash out 
of doors and covered with more of 
the trash. After the roots have frozen 
solid, they should be brought into the 
basement, cellar, or dark room where 
the temperature is between 50 and UO 
degrees, placed in a barrel or box, 
and well covered with sand, earth, or 
coal ashes They must be kept moist 
and dark at all time In three or 
four weeks, shoots will be put out 
and rhubarb stalks may then be gath- 
ered, which it ins said will be of finer 
quality than those grown out of doors. 
A dozen roots, packed in a dry goods 
box will provide sufticient rhubarb for 
the use of the average family. 


Important Bean Growing Points 
M. G. KENTON, LONG ISLAND, N Y¥ 


Last season I wa agreeably Sur- 
prised at the way my bush beans bore. 
Both wax and green podded varieties 
made rather small vines, but each be- 


Zan to yield good pox early and con- 


? 
} 
i 


tinued late in the season, The soil is 
a rather poor quality loam. It was 
dug in early Apri nd sown to rad- 

hes, lettu , onior et ind such like 
crops that would be ut of the way 
early in summer Except for a little 
poultry and sheep manure and some 
hardwood ashes and ground bone—al. 
t ether a much smaller dressing than 
it sound the crops had no ferti r 
I wouldn't call the whole of the ap- 
plications more than a quarter of 
what should have been applied Ma- 
nur couldn't be had for love or 
money in my section last sprir 

In late May after danger of a 
spring frost had passed I sowed the 
beans in dibbled holes, three or four 


seeds to a hole, with the holes 1 foot 
to 1% feet apart, depending upon the 
s the plants were expected to grow. 


Th holes were made in the same 
rows as the radish, lettuce and other 
crop Thus the land was made to 


| Field and 
Orchard 


do double duty by raising two crops. 
By mid-June all but a few lettuce 
heads and onions had been gathered, 
so the beans then had full possession. 
From the very start weeds were kept 
down and the surface loose and open 


with a hand wheel hoe, a wonderful 
labor-saving tool that should be in 
every garden. 


Iam convinced that one reason why 
we had such along season of bearing 
ind such an abundance of pods, is 


that the beans were never worked or 


the pods gathered while the vines 


were wet, either after a rain or with 
the dew on them By following this 
practice the anthracnose which spoils 
the pods and injures the foliage was 


made conspicuous by its absence. This 
* 


is one of the most important points in 
bean growing. 
Among the varieties that have given 


me most satisfaction are Stringless 


Greenpod or Fordhook Favorite, both 
green podded sorts. In my estimation 
they are far superior to Longfellow, 
Valentine or Refugee. The butter or 
wax varieties that recently have done 
best forme are Brittle Wax and Kidney 
Wax These are decidedly better, I 
t nk, than Black Wax, Golden Wax 
or Wardwell The only variety that 
I formerly grew, which memory says 
execs them is Yosemite Mammoth 
Wax, which I grew as a novelty near- 
ly 30 years ago, and which I hope to 
this year It is said to be 
| t ) than whe introduced in 
ISS. As T rem I . it was a large 
! nearly double 
of pan hat ordinary 
bush kinds need, and it bore pods as 
thick a 1 man’s finger and over a 
root tong in many ca 


Ohio Apple Show 

Che Ohio state apple show was held 
in Toledo, O, Dee 6 to 14, in connec- 
tion with the fifth annual national 
farmers’ exposition. The apple show 
was well up to the standards of for- 
mer years, except in the quanti’y of 
fruit displayed. <A _ scarcity of help 
and the early sale of fruit from the 
orchards were responsible for the ab- 
sence of a number of former exhibi- 
tors, several of whom have never 
missed a state show. The quality of 
the fruit was unusually fine, and so 
well displayed that the reduced quan- 
tity on exhibition was not noticeble. 

Central Ohio growers carried away 
a large share of the premiums. As 
usI the interest of the show cen- 
tered around the 100-tray class. Only 
three entries were present. Mr Hoff- 
man xf Lancaster, ©, received first 
prize, Mr Hamlin of Newark, O, sec- 
ond prize, and H. C. Price of Newark, 
O, third prize. Other exhibits and 
winners were as follows: County ex- 
hibit, R. C. Hanlin of Newark first, 
J. C. Hoffman of Lancaster second, H 
C. Price of Newark third: 25 trays, C. 
V. Baker of Stoutsville first, T. E. 
Thornburg of Ashland second, 0. A. 
Ranney of Chesterland third; three 
barrels, J. C. Hoffffman first, R. C. 
Hanlin second, H. C. Price third; 
three-bushel box, R. ©. Hanlin first, 
J. C. Hoffman second, H. C. Price 
third. 

The Ohio station had an excellent 
variety exhibit of apples grown in 
Ohio, with much valuable data in 
connection with varieties of promise 
in Ohio 

The state bureau of markets and 
marketing made an exhibit in con- 
nection with the grading of apples, 
potatoes and onions, which attracted 








much attention Lots of two barrels F 


of apples were purchased in the open 


market from the orchards of various 
Ohio growers One-half barrel was 
displayed as grower's grade and pack. 
The other barrel and a half was care- 
fully rraded, according to the sug- 
ted U SS standards The result 

in extremely interesting display 


nd offered a splendid answer to the 
tion as to why most dealers pre- 
» buy well-graded western stock 


n preference to the fruit from east- 
er orchards The same plan was 
carried out with both onions and po- 
tatoes, and clearly demonstrated the 


need and the value of better grading 
for these farm crops 

The exposition, as a whole, was ex- 
tremely attractive and abounded in 
educational features The attend- 
ance far exceeded that for any pre- 
vious exhibition. During the entire 
period of the show more than 100,000 
people passed through the doors. 


American Agriculturist, December 28, 19]s 








Order 


armours 
fertilizers 





lig 


PEACE stops fighting, but not feed- 
ing. Our armies, at home and abroad, our 
Allies and ourselves, must be fed. MORE food 
must be produced in 1919. Lack of fertilizer 
will cut down your production. Labor, cars, raw 
materials are all limited. Fertilizer factories 
must begin shipping at once, to move even a 
normal tonnage by planting time. 


Protect Yourself — See Our Dealer — 
Haul It Home Now 


Armour Fertilizer Works 
General Offices: CHICAGO 


Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Greensboro, N. C. New Orleans, La. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Nashville, Tenn. 














Now! 























AND TIMOTHY 


CLOVE 


Red Clover and Timothy mixed--the standard 
grasses cannot be surpassed for 
* Coganine Senge per cent clever, just right 


ect ¢ to government test. . Ask for th 


Ur 
A. &. GERRY SEED CO. Sox 628 


AT WHOLESALE 

We save you monoy, 
Buynow before advance, 
Crop short. W@® expect 
higher prices. Don't 


bny Field Seeds of any kind until you see our samples and 

prices. We specialize on Guaranteed Quality, Tested ( lover, 
ae nothy, ‘Alfalfa, Sweet Clover and Alsike; sold subject to 
your approval and government test. Write today for 
samples, special prices and big Profit-Sharing Seed Guide, 


American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 128, Chicago, Illinois 





FARMERS 


STARVING EUROPE LOOKS TO YOU 





Europe, and Mr. 


. 
REGISTERED 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





The ending of the war does not relieve the food situation. 
We must feed our own people and ration out our surplus to 
the nations of the world. 

Last year we exported 11,820,000 tons of food stuff to 
HOoveER estimates that we will be called upon 
for at least 20,000,000 tons the coming year. 


American farmers to grow 


the biggest crops they possibly can, and, in this case, duty 
and profit are combined. 


The surest means to increased production is 


ROYSTER’S 
FERTILIZER 


TRADE magK 


> 





When You Write Advertisers 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING 










NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 


rantet 
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Deadlock in Tobacco Market 


Buyers offer but half the prices that prevailed early in 
season and trying to stampede growers 


Each week adds further interest to 
the tense leaf tobacco situation. A 
very large percentage of crop is still 
in growers’ hands. That which was 
sold early at satisfactory prices, rang- 
ing from 30 cents, went to as high as 
%) cents a pound in the bundle. 
some weeks now buyers have shown 
great : ipparent indifference in produc- 
ing sections in New York, Pa, O, and 
the Ct valley, evidently for the pur- 
pose of convincing growers there is 


plenty of tobacco on hand, and that 
such as is now bought must be at 
greatly reduced prices from those 


prevailing early in the season. 

There is a pronounced deadlock; 
dealers taking the attitude that they 
will not buy except at greatly\reduced 
prices, and growers, who have not al- 
ready sold, standing on their convic- 
tion that so fine a leaf as produced 
this season will be wanted at paying 


prices. Many growers refuse to be 
stampeded by buyers. The history of 
the tobacco supply and demand for 
the past two years is fresh in their 
minds. They remember the. short 
crop of 1917, also how that crop was 
largely gobbled up by big dealers. 


They recall how this affected the mar- 
ket late last year, and early this year, 
when there was real competitive bid- 


ding for the 191S crop. That there 
was 2 distinct shortage of supplies 
was abundantly attested by the 


scramble of all dealers, big and lit- 
tle, to get their goods. 
Buyers Launch Propaganda 

Then an interesting thing happened. 
Buyers awoke to the fact that for the 
first time in years they were actually 
bidding against each other, with the 
result that growers were getting the 
finest prices in the history of the bus- 
Buying practically ceased. Fol- 


ness. 

lowing this, in» due time, buyers, in 
subtle ways, began to wield the big 
stick. Reports began to come out 
about the “fine supply of tobacco in 
the hands of manufacturers and deal- 
ers,” implying that it would not be 


necessary to buy any more of the 
1891S crop. Another report dealt with 
the short labor supply, bewailing the 
inability of cigar makers to turn out 
goods through lack of help. Another 


story went the rounds about the un- 
certain export conditions. More re- 
cently much has been made of the 
alleged heavy imports from the Dutch 
East Indies, that is, from Sumatra 
and Java. 

On the other hand, growers have 
shown much determination to secure 
fair prices. Some of them have an- 
alyzed the situation, and reached 


about the following conclusions: Jan- 
uary 1, this year, total cigar leaf to- 
bacco on hand in this country was 
225,450,000 pounds. F or the same date 
in i: 17 there were 231,737,000 pounds, 


a decrease of 8,000,000 pounds to 
start the activities of 1918. On the 
other hand, the latest official figures 


available, which are for August, 1918, 
show exports of 57,000,000 pounds do- 
mestic tobacco in that month, three 
times the amount exported in August, 
N17. Total exports first eight months 
of this year reached 243,000,000 
pounds, against 149,000 000 pounds 
same period in 1917. This shows an 
excess export for the first eight 
months of 1918S of 94,000,000 pounds, 
compared with preceding year. 

On the other hand, are the imports 
and the domestic 1918 crop. For the 


first eight months of 1918 there came 
in from Sumatra and Java 5,325,000 
pounds tobacco. However, for the 
same period in 1917, 5,270,000 pounds 


came in, so here is an increase of only 
= (114K) pounds, It is true that there 


has been a large amount of. tobacco 
coming in from Cuba—about 15,000,- 
0) pounds for the first eight months 


However, much of this 
was for fillers and cigarettes. 

Now coming to the 1918S crop out- 
put, it is quite universally admitted 
lt was a bumper production. This ap- 
plies not only to Pennsylvania and 


of this year. 


For’ 


New York, but also to New England, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin—districts where 
the cigar wrappers and binders are 
largely produced. As to actual out- 
put in 1918, figures thus far are un- 
available. However, the 1917 crop for 
the country, of cigar leaf, was placed 
around 215,517,000 pounds. Be liber- 
al, grant an ince reased output for 1918 
over 1917 of 25%; and we have 
a 1918S crop approaching 270,000,000 
pounds. But this is less than 50,000,- 
VOU pounds excess. Even this seem- 
ing surplus does not offset the tre- 
mendous exports and the shortage 
with which the trade started the 1918 
season. Later and more definite fig- 
ures from official government sources 
Ought to be soon available. 
Staunch Position of Growers 

Growers believe the fine 1918 crop 
will be needed at fair prices; that the 
export situation should improve, if 
anything, now that the war is over, 
since there will be more ships availe 
able; that returning soldiers will rap- 
idly replace the shortage of cigar 
makers, if there ever was such; that 
the imports are not burdensome; that 
buyers are simply trying their old and 


familiar tactics of stampeding the 
market; and finally, many growers 
will sit tight, rather than sacrifice the 


fine grade tobacco at a price which is 
greatly below cost of production. In 
this, as in other farm crops, produc- 
ers must follow their own judgment 
in selling or holding for a time. 
Some people are expecting that 
growers, through the necessity o 
securing money to pay their bills, 
will be forced to sell at any price 
buyers offer. Without question, the 
financial embarrassment of the farm- 
ers is the highest card buyers have in 
their hand. However, it will not be 
well for them to count too strongly 
on this as tobacco growers are a mil- 
lion miles from bankruptcy. Further- 
more, buyers run a great risk of be- 
ing beaten at their own game if they 
force farmers to erect their own 
warenouses, do their own packing, get 
into touch with federal laws and fed- 
eral resources, take out bonded ware- 
house receipts for goods in storage, 
and get their money from banks. 
Keen observers argue the time is 
soon here when the tobacco growers 
will finance their own proposition from 
start to finish, even if goods have to 
be carried over for one, two or three 
years. This, combined with their or- 
ganization, which will accompany it, 
pooling interests and reaping the ad- 
vantages of collective bargaining, 
would forever place the grower on a 
sure footing. It would be a hard 
blow to middlemen, and remove the 
great advantage buyers have always 
had over the grower. 
~Some go so far as to suggest that 
the best thing dealers can do right 
now is to come out into the open and 
buy the remainder of the 1918 crop at 
prices which will give the growers a 
reasonable profit. They reason that 
otherwise there will be such a reac- 
tion against the trade that farmers 
will see to it before another crop 
goes on to the market that such in- 
justice can never again occur. 


War Risk Insurance on soldiers and 
sailors up to November 1, was nearly 
v6 billions of dollars. More than 90% 
of the nation’s armed forces applied 
for this insurance. Average amount 
taken by each person is about $8700, 
The total number of men applying for 
insurance exceeded four millions. 





I appreciate the valuable assistance 
of Orange Judd Service Bureau in ob- 
taining adjustment of my claim from 
the Knickerbocker Mail Ordercompany 
of New York city just as much as 
though the amount had been ten times 
larger. It is the service itself that 
counts.—[Mrs Susan H. Dalley, Three 
Bridges, N J. 

















Well Adapted to Fancy Cigar Leaf Wrapper 


Though gross returns from a good tobacco crop are usually consid- 


ered high, 


it must be remembered that expenses are high. 


Cigar wrap- 


per is grown on very high-priced land, as suggested by this illustration 


of a 


\ typical leaf tobacco farm. 


the highest on record, owing to labor, 
Yet tobacco buyers appear to 


conditions. 


Costs for the 1918 crop were probably 


fertilizer and other war-time 
think growers should now 


iecept pre-war prices for the very high quality leaf ready for sale. Read 


the accompanying story for details printed on this page. 











Spray Trees During the 
Dormant Period with 


B.T.S. 


(PATENTED) 


B. T. S. is an approved remedy for San Jose and other 
scales and insect pests, and is more easily handled and 
more economical than spray materials commonly used, 


Lime Sulphur Solution carries a large amount of water 
—is very bulky and inconvenient to handle—there is also 
considerable waste on account of leakage—all this is 


avoided in B.T. S. 


B. T.S. is a dry product which is easily soluble in water. 
Water costs you nothing. Make your own solution ac- 
A 100-Ib. keg of B. T.S. is 
the full equivalent in all spraying operations of a 50-gallon 
barrel of Lime Sulphur Solution weighing 600 Ibs. 


This Company manufactures and sells Lime Sulphur 


orchar,, 


cording to plain directions. 


Solution of the highest standard. 
But we especially recommend 
B.T. S. because you will find it 
in every way more satisfactory 
and economical. 


Our Special Service 


Have you a spraying problem ? Do you 
want advice ? Our Service Department is 
at your command. r experts gladly 
answer all spraying inquiries. Put your 
problems up to us. 


General Chemice 


Insecticide Dept.,25 Broad St., New York. 





Brand 





Spray Materials 





A complete line of standardized 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
manufectured by the largest 
chemical company in America 











GRIMM’S Maple Syrup Evapora' tors 


jace their now G. H. GRIMM EVAPORATORS, GRIMM SA 
SPouTS™ BUC KETS, COVERS and all other supplies and have a SUPE RIOR 
There will be a great demand for MAPLE 
SPRING, owing to the fact teas the Maple Product 
APORATOR, you will make a 


for the 


EQUIPMENT for o season of 1919. 
SYRUP and SUGA EXT 

is Dractically exhausted, With a GRIMM EV 
quality of SYRUP that will command the highest price. 
ply you promptly. 


you valuabie 
information. 


We are ready to sup- 
Advise the number of trees you wish to tap and we will 
quote fam size required to take care of your sap by daylight, also giving 


G. H. GRIMM ESTATE, Rutland, Vt. 


All Maple Sugar 
Makers Should 





Catalogue ““C”’ sent upon request 





Famous Wherever Used 
Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate without help 
of any kind. 









Our New Heater increases 
capacity from 30 to 40% by 
using waste heat. Write for 
Catalog, state number of trees you tap. 


Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N. Y. 





ANY WOOD 
18 ANY POSITION 


SAWS 


With a Foldin N With a 

Man sonine Signed Beats 2 Siscs-cut saw 

an beards dulty te the coust average for one man 
saws 





Qur 1918 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier and will 
et ect fon over. Adjasted in a niente to suita 


= strengest man. Ask for catalog No, 


eMC sr few d low rcs Co 16h Wl = oes C a 








Farmers, Attention! 
ist 


Are you using Grange Exchange Feeds and Grains? 
2nd 


Do you know that we are 
that contain no by-products? 


offering mixed feeds 


are regis- 


The Exchange Star Brands of fertilizers 


tered, and with the guaranteed analysis we can 
assure you High Quality and Lowest possible price. 


firms to 
d Garden 
Machines, 
you 


We have closed contracts with reliable 
supply you with High Quality Farm au 
Seeds, Spraying Materials, Silos, Sewing 
and we can supply vou with anything else 
want. Write for information, 


NEW YORK GRANGE EXCHANGE, Inc. 
611 Dillaye Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














EW YORK STATE FARM 


A Bulletin containing a list 
of 1,100 farms in New York 
State for sale or to rent, will be 
ready for distribution by the Divi- 
sion of Agiculture, Department of 
Farms and Markets in January. 
A copy with descriptions of farms 

will be forwarded on request. 


Address F. J. CARR 
Dept. of Farms and Markets, Albany, N. Y. 
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Among Up-state Farms 


M, G. F. 

At the annnal election of officers of 
the Oswego County Patrons of Indus- 
try, Samuel Walker of Richland was 
Farmer of 


chosen president, L. J. 

Pulaski vice-president, and Mrs 
Charles Potts of Sandy Creek secre- 
tary. Delegates to the annual state 
convention to be held in Syracuse 
Dec IS and 10 were elected. The chief 


Alexander, lecturer 
of state grange, who spoke on the ad- 
merging the association 
with the grange, making a more pow- 
erful organization for the farmers. 
The successful employment of more 
than 50OU women on farms last year 
has led to a bigger demand for women 
workers for 1919. The federal food 
board says a few trials convinced the 
farmers that whatever they lacked in 
strength and experience they made up 
in interest, intelligence and applica- 
tion. 

Henry Ford has purchased the Lib- 
bitts estate of 154 acres at the north- 
ern end of Green Island, near Troy, 
and expects to make it his export 
plant for tractors, sending them down 
the Hudson in barges when navigation 
is open, and by rail at other times. 
Work will be begun, it is expected, 
the early part of the coming year. 

The employment bureaus of Au- 
burn and Syracuse are having many 
more applications for jobs than there 
are calls for help from employers. The 


speaker was F, E. 


vantages ol 


first of those laid off in Washington 
constitute a large share of the appli- 
cants, At the Industrial Safety Con- 
eress in session this week at Syracuse 
women’s right to take part in all in- 
dustries was defended Even in 115 
ki of all factory employee in this 


llenry Ford has purchased the Tib- 
created jobs for women since the war 
they will not retire to the back- 

ind contentedly, now that it is 
over, 


The first so-called home bureat n 
the state has been organized in Onon- 
daga county, with Mrs Florence E. 5. 
Knapp, director of the school of 


household economics of Syracuse uni- 
versity, as a member of the board of 
directors. This will assure its co-op- 
eration with the college and 
with the farm bureau of that county. 
The home bureau is a country-wide 
organization for fostering all material 
and social interests having a bearing 
on farm life, the home, and the com- 
munity. There will be close co-oper- 
ation between this bureau and the ex- 
tension department of Cornell univer- 
sity. The women of six other coun- 
ties have definitely organized bureaus 
associated with the farm bureaus, 
and have done excellent work the past 
year. Erie, Nassau, Cortland, Wayne, 
Broome and Cayuga counties each 
support a trained home demonstra- 
tion agent, several having trained as- 
sistants. A large number of other 
counties have had unorganized or 
emergency work of this sort carried 
on that will doubtless be organized 
within the coming year, making as 
great or greater gains than the farm 
1 membership. 

have increased in 
from 45 to DD, 


state 


bureaus have i 
The farm bureau: 
number the past year 


and in membership from 25,000 to 
15.1000, Sixteen farm bureaus now 
have a membership of more than 1000, 
the total average membership being 
ve. By next fall it is hoped the mem- 


bership may reach 65,000. Their work 
‘ , 


ior farmers is fast becoming the mo 


cfliicient, prompt and painstaking of 
n farmers’ organization n exist- 
ence. To the efforts of a few farm 
bureaus in dairy counties is attributed 
the ecurin without serious opposi- 
tion, of the December milk prices to 
farmers, Similar data to that se- 
cured by the farm agents was discred- 


ited by the federal food board in No- 
vember as being prejudiced evidence, 
having been collected by members of 
the dairymen’s league. 

Farmers and small town residents 
of the state have been indignant over 
the discrimination against them so 
far this year in obtaining coal. Long, 
expensive hauls from large cities have 
been necessary, also the cutting of 
wood too valuable to be used for fuel. 





Eastern New York Farm Doings 
CLARENCE FOOTE 

The Montgomery county farm bu- 
reau has registered strong disapproval 
of the supervisors’ board refusing ap- 
propriation for continuance of the 
food agent’s work on permanent basis 
necessary branch of the furm 
passed a resolution re- 
needed appropria- 

board was also 


as a 
bureau, and 
questing that the 

tion be made. The 
criticized by the farm bureau mem- 
bers for cutting down farm bureau 
appropriations for the coming year. 


The Schenectady county farm bu- 
reau community s tem is well estab- 
lished with chairman and committee- 
men in 22 separate tions of the 
county. Good co-operation has been 
given the managers in holding meet- 
ines, demonstrations and field test 

(here are 6U committeemen in the 
‘ \ live branches of the Dairy- 


rue have been organized and 


inen’s lea 


other parts of the county are inter- 
ested. Steps have been taken to or- 
ganize a hay growers’ association. Al- 
though less than a year old, the farm 
bureau membership for the county is 
a little less than 300. As war work, 
it collected labor and feed costs on 
several farms in the county, collected 
monthly thresher reports, sent month. 
ly crop reports to United States bu- 
reau of crop estimates, supervised a 
tractor demonstration, attended by 
over 200, helped many farmers to get 
help, helped farmers get loans, also 
furnished farmers with information 
on insect and disease control, con- 
ducted five silage corn variety tests to 
find varieties adapted to county to im- 
prove the corn crop, one spring wheat 
variety test, two variety growing tests 
of soy beans, treated oats for smut, 
and potatoes for rhizoctonia and scab, 
tested farmers’ seed corn for germi- 
nation, started two lime plot dem- 
onstrations, conducted two mustard 
spraying demonstrations with blue 
vitriol, held three apple orchard 
demonstrations spraying for codling 
moth and apple scab, and two prun- 
ing demonstrations, held one poultry 
culling demonstration and a series of 
Babcock’s testing demonstrations, 
three potato variety tests, one alfalfa 
variety test and demonstration, two 
field bean variety tests, and helped 
sheep breeders sell their wool, besides 
performing many other lines of work. 





Ontario Co—We have had some real 
winter weather, with sleighing. Cab- 
bage is advancing in price from $12 
to $20, and most all sold. Butter and 
eggs are scarce and high in price. 

Steuben Co—Bean threshing -is all 
over here and most farmers have sold 
at 9 and 10c for red kidney, and at 7c 
for pea. Buyers are not very anxious 
to buy at these prices There is al- 
most no market for old beans. There 
are a few potatoes being bought at 
Mec p bu. Wood sawing rigs are in 
great demand this fall. Nearly all the 
seasoned wood has been sold. The 
roads have been fine. 

Lewis Co—Farmers have been plow- 
ing, and quite an amount done, Cows 
lately freshened or soon to be are in 
good demand at fair prices, ranging 
from $50 to $75. Milk is bringing good 
prices at shipping stations, and at the 
Copenhagen condensery where a large 
amount is handled. Loose hay is $15 
to $20 at the barn, dressed pork 22c p 
lb, dairy butter from 50 to T5e p Ib, 
Dressed poultry brings remunerative 


prices. Potatoes are selling from 
to $1.25, eggs 5e p doz, but scarce at 
present 


Tioga Co—Farm bureau members 
numbered 1525 on Dec 12, with more 
territory to hear from. Chicken steal- 
ings are reported numerous, No grist 
mill in Tioga Co now manufacturing 
white wheat flour, and no wheat can 
be ground in other than graham or 
whole wheat flour, nearer than Bing- 
hamton. ‘The loss by fire in Aug of 
the extensive mills of Andrews broth- 
ers at Owego is being keenly felt by 
farmers, who have nearly all raised 
more or less wheat. Some mills will 
pay the farmer 52.20 p bu for wheat 
and sell them flour for $3.15 to $3.25 
for a 4!-lb sack, which is not consid- 
ered profitable to the farmer, as by 
paying a nominal fee, he can have the 
white flour, canaille, bran and all. 
[A. A. Drew. 

Fulton Co—Most farmers have their 
fall plowing done and some are get- 
ting up their year’s supply of fire 
wood. The wood is selling at $11 Pp 
cord. Locally, coal is hard to get. A 
good crop of buckwheat was harvested 
this year, the price at present $1.75 p 
bu. Oats Sie p bu. Those who have 
fattened pigs are selling them at mar- 
ket for $26 p 100 lbs. Plenty of fall 
pigs for sale at $4 and $5 each. Roads 
in good condition. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
State Grange Meeting 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


The state commission of agriculture 
decided to have a survey made of 
farms of the state to ascertain how 
many are not now being worked to 
their capacity which could be made 
available for sale to returning sol- 
diers. Several years ago a list of 
“abandoned” or idle farms offered 
for sale was printed in book form, 
and this will now be extended. Inter- 
esting and unexpected farming condi- 
tions were revealed by the investiga- 


tion. 

Official price lists for food stores 
prepared by the food administration 
are now being displayed in some 


stores. During the war period it was 
a common occurrence to find staples 
selling at prices considerably below 
those quoted as government maximum 
figures. This also applied to farm 
products, 

At the annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania state grange held at Tyrone, 
the following officers were elected: 
Master, John A, McSparron; overseer, 
Philip H. Dewey, Tioga county; lec- 
turer, H. G. Teagarden, Punxsutaw- 
ney; secretary, Fred Brenckman, 
Weatherly, Carbon county; steward, 
John K. Campbell, Wellsboro; assist- 
ant steward, R. H. Bovard, Allegheny 
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county; chaplain, the Rev. G. W. 
Hatch, Mahaffy; treasurer, Frank P. 
Willits, Ward; gatekeeper, J. B. W. 
Stufft, Ralphton; ceres, Mrs Jennie 
M. Rodgers, Wallingford; flora, Mrs 
Helen Grassberger, Cambria county; 
pomona, Mrs Louis T. Rodgers, Wash. 
ington county; lady assistant steward, 
Mrs Adie N. Miller, Erie county; ex- 
ecutive committee, William Arm- 
strong, Dallas. Grenckman, the new 
secretary, has been in charg of 
grange’s Harrisburg headquarters, He 
will hold down both jobs. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring 
ratification of the national prohibition 
amendment; appropriation of more 
money for public schools; limiting 
teaching in elementary schools to Eng- 
lish language; extension of vocational 
training in township high schools; re- 
vision of the tax laws; use of army 
trucks in rural parcel post service and 
calling convention of diversified inter- 
ests of state at Harrisburg prior to 
February 1 to map out constructive 
program of road building. 

The state game commission is the 
authority for the statement that no 
less than 7,500,000 rabbits were killed 
in Pennsylvania during the past three 
years. It is hardly possible as to the 
amount of devastation would follow, 


were the hunting season more re- 
stricted. About 300,000 licenses at $1 


each were granted in 1918, as com- 
pared with 300,500 hunters in 1917. 
It is estimated that 12,000 wild tur- 
keys were shot, after a close season 
of two years. Deer and bears also 
were numerous. 





Crawford Co—Wheat looks good. 
All fall farm work completed. MHaul- 
ing manure, cutting a little wood and 
butchering about all done. Nice, fat 
hogs killed this year. Eggs are 70 to 
jhe p doz, butter WO to toc, apples $1 
p bu. Potatoes not moving, about $1 
p bu now. Hay $20 p ton in barn, 
oats 85c p bu, wheat $2.10, buckwheat 
$8 p 100 lbs, dressed pork 22c p Ib. A 
few farms are changing hands. The 
dairyman who is feeding and caring 
for his cows is generally satisfied with 
the price of milk. Silage is of good 
quality. 





OHIO 


Taber State Master—L. J. Taber of 
Barnesville was re-elected master of 
the Ohio state grange for the third 
time at the recent annual meeting at 
Canton. He was first chosen for that 
oflice in Canton 12 years ago. After 
his election, Mr Taber said he would 
rather be elected master of the Ohio 
grange than governor of the state. 

Clark Co—Feed of every kind is 
very high. Many farms are changing 
hands at prices ranging from $150 to 
$300 p acre, owing to size and loca- 
tion. Live stock is in good condition. 
Farmers are joining the farm bureau, 
thinking it will be great help to them 
in buying farm supplies. Wheat is 
looking fine. Corn about all in the 
crib. Many sales of personal prop- 
erty, with good prices. Cows bring- 
ing $100 to $150 p head for good ones. 
Hogs are $17.25 p 100 Ibs. Fat cattle 
$12 to $14 p 100 Ibs, horses selling at 
$100 to $200. Butter is 60c p lb, eggs 
G5c p doz, wheat $2.12 p bu, corn $1.15, 
Oats 75 to We. 


NEW JERSEY 
Making More Profit 


Seventeen per cent of the total agri. 
cultural interests of New Jersey are 
represented by the dairy industry, and 
the dairy interests are greater than 
any other branch of farming. In a 
study of the productive possibilities of 
the dairy industry in the United 
States, the New Jersey station finds a 
yield of 4000 pounds per cow given as 
a fair estimate. But although this is 
the average there are recorded yields 
of over 30,000 pounds of milk. Is it 
not possible to increase average milk 
production? 

If the average production of 150,000 








gairy animals in the state of New 
Jersey is increased by only 1000 
pounds, 156,000,000 pounds of milk 


would be added. Figured at 7 cents 
a quart the value of the dairy prod- 
ucts of the state would be increased 
by $5,070,067. 





Market Milk and Cream Contest—A 
market milk and cream contest will 
be held in connection with the annual 
convention of the N J board of agri- 
culture, and the annual meeting of 
the N J state dairymen’s assn, to be 
held im Trenton Jan 14-17. There 
will be three classes for milk produc- 
ers, as follows: Raw milk, cream, and 
certified milk, as well as four classes 
for milk dealers, as follows: Pasteur- 
ized milk, and cream, and raw milk, 
and cream. Four pint bottles must 
be entered in a class for milk and four 
half-pints for the cream classes in or- 
der to compete, and all samples must 
be received in Trenton by Monday 
noon, Jan 153, 1919. 

New Jersey Becekeepers—On Jan 
16-17 will be held the annual meeting 
of the N J beekeepers’ assn in Tren- 
ton. Among the topics to be dis- 
cussed are Economicalextracted honey 
production by E. M. Latham of Ct, 
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New Time Zone Limits 
Effective January 1, 1919, is a new 
division between eastern and central 
time, as observed by the railroads and 
portrayed by the clocks. The black 
zigzag line in the chart shows where 
the time changes. It is somewhat dif- 

ferent from that long in vogue. 





economical and efficient hive paint by 
E. D. Ward of N J, Survey of bee- 
keeping in Morris and Somerset coun- 
ties, N J, by E. J. Carr, Honey pro- 
duction as a business by Morley Petit 
of Ontario, Queen rearing for the 
honey producer, Outdoor wintering of 
bees, and Boy power in the apiary. 
The purpose of the meeting is to dis- 
cuss the problems of the bee man in 
the most practical manner, so that 
everyone attending may carry away 
not only enthusiasm, but many valu- 
able suggestions for making his work 
a success. E. J. Carr of New Egypt 
is secretary and will give any infor- 
mation wanted about the meeting or 
bee work in N J. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Farm Bureaus Over the Top 


While reports from all the counties 
on the farm bureau drive for new 
memberships are as yet incomplete, it 
is certain that the state went over the 
top in the campaign for 20,000 mem- 
bers. With the war over, it is ex- 
pected that within a short time this 
state will again have its full quota of 
county farm agents. The war sadly 
depleted the list, and some counties 
have been entirely without agents for 
a year. 

Reports of the county agents being 
prepared to be turned in to Washing- 
ton, show the great increase in agri- 
cultural work in the organized coun- 
ties during the past year. County 
Agent R. L. Buchanan’s report for 
Wood county shows an_ increased 
acreage for the year as follows: Corn 
1200, potatoes 200, wheat 2300, soup 
beans 13, sorghum 125, soy beans 5). 
The increased acreage represents a 
crop acreage in that one county of 
approximately $68,000. 

During a recent meeting of the 
farm bureau of Harrison county in 
Clarksburg, Amos Payne advocated 4 
10-hour work day as a measure to 
stem the flow of young people from 
the farm to the cities. Mr Payne, a 
thoroughly progressive farmer, also 
advocated the building of better high- 
Ways as an additional method of keep- 
ing the boys on the farm. 

The coming year will see more 
money spent and more miles of road 
improved than any single year in the 
state’s history. There are more than 
$15,000,000 for road improvement al- 
ready in the county and state funds. 
The county court of Mingo county has 
just received bids for eight miles of 
road: Wayne county is about to ask 
for bids for $1,000,000 worth of im- 
proved roads, and in Lincoln county 
work is now under way on the con- 
struction of $650,000° worth of im- 
proved roads. 

Mason county is proud of the rec- 
ord made by Mr Ihle, one of its dem- 
onstrators with potatoes. He culti- 
vated 6% acres, on which he raised 4 
crop during 1918, when the potato 
crop generally over the state was ba 
because of the drouth, { yt) 





and raised 
bushels of firsts and 200 bushel: 
seconds and culls, on which his 
income was $1505. He worked 
potatoes five times, and applied a tot 
of 78 tons of manure and 3250 tons oO! 
16% acid phosphate. 
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Commercial 
Agriculture 


PT LLL LULL LL EL 


Widening Outlet for Foods 


Neutral countries with facilities for 


trading with Germany are reported 
heavy buyers of foodstuffs in this 
country including canned goods, con- 
densed milk and groceries. The belief 
prevailed that if ocean steamship is 
available, and this situation is improv- 
ing daily, an enormous amount of 
foodstuffs will be shipped to~ Europe, 
much of which will eventually find 
its way into central Europe. 

A materially enlarged business of 


ihis kind ought to eventually help the 
market directly or indirectly for such 
slow products as beans and onions. 

The war trade board is removing as 
rapidly as possible, all regulations 
having to do with the imports of mer- 
chandise. 

The government is removing just as 
rapidly as possible barriers to foreign 
commerce. The war trade board, for 
example, now issues licenses to export 
wheat flour to the West Indies, Mex- 
ico, Central America and South Amer- 
ica. Shipments are already being 
made to Cuba through United States 
grain corporation. 


Now Exporting Vegetables 
lor many years a heavy importer 
of vegetable seeds for field and gar- 





den, and this doubtless still to con- 
tinue to some extent, it is significant 
that within the comparatively recent 
past, commercial seed growers in the 
United States have been able to fill 
expurt orders. The export business 


for the fiscal year 1919 promises to be 
double that of the past year. 

Official figures show 
ders placed for export up to Septem- 
ber 15 last include the followings 
Garden beets 145,000 pounds against 
42,000 pounds in 1918, and only 14,000 
pounds in 1917; carrot seed 880,000 
pounds, 400,000 pounds, 159,000 
pounds; onion seed 380,000, 242,000 
and 202,000 pounds; garden peas 
4,150,000 pounds, 2,713,000 pounds, 
while in 1917 exports were larger than 
either of these figures; radish seed 
340,000, 104,000, 59,000. 


Peace and Prices 


The belief prevails in best informed 
wool circles that the government will 
not take over the 1919 clip of wool. In 
fact, it has already announced it will 
not take any more pulled wool after 
December 31. Relative to the planned 
auction sales of wool now held by the 


war department, such wool is to be so 
disposed of only as rapidly as, in the 
Opinion of the experts, the market can 
absorb it. Much of the government- 


ntrolled wool surplus will be wanted 


for export to relief organizations in 
Europe The wool sold at auction 


will become available for use in manu- 


facturing civilian wear. 

The market for copper is weak, 
With sales below recent prices; a 
considerable surplus is on hand and 
rovernment, is for the time -being, 


holding on to its stocks. The trade is 
looking for an early return to a free 
and open market. Copper enters 
largely into the manufacture of things 
needed on the farm. 


council of national defence has 


The 
arranged definite program having to 
do with the solving of the snow re- 


moval problem from highways during 
the coming winter in northern states. 


This is based upon realization. of 
necessity of continued unhindered 
movement of foodstuffs and other 


commodities over the highways. Re- 
quests have been issued to organiza- 
tions in northern states that they give 
Needed attention to the general sub- 
ject: Powers of local authorities for 
removing snow; co-operation and 
work to be undertaken by counties 
and state, also municipalities and 
State; available snow removal machin- 
ery; preliminary measures to prevent 
the drifting of snow and conditions 
along the highways tending to cause 
drifts with recommendations as to 
best means of dealing with same. 


After Germany defeated France in 
Sil, Germany policed France for 


Som years, France quickly re- 
covered, because French people 
were at home at work. Its the his- 


tory of every conflict. The nation that 
did the policing in the thought that 
they having a good time, sufs 


were 


that total or-- 


fered in the end because the nation 
policed got quickly back to industry. 
In our enthusiasm and idealism, the 
allies may want a big army policing 
Germany. That’s exactly what in the 
end will mean great material prosper- 
ity to Germany, but proportionate 
adverse results for us. We shall need 
some men over there for a while, but 
let’s not have .too big to Ger- 
many’s advantage and our disad- 
vantage. 


forces 
to 


Prosperity from Sheep 
While western New 
tensively engaged in sheep raising it 
has been demonstrated by Hutchings 
brothers of Monroe county, that there 


York is not ex- 


is money in the industry. At the re- 
cent Albany sheep meeting where 
sheep of the different breeds from 
the best flocks in the state were ex- 
hibited, the flock exhibited by Hutch- 
ings brothers won every first and sec- 
ond prize, champion ram, champion 


ewe and all special prizes for Shrop- 
shires. They won a total of 27 prizes, 


which is considered an 
record for one exhibitor. 
This flock of sheep has an interest- 


unsurpassed 


ing history. The flock was started 
about 11 years ago, when a choice 


show ewe was purchased in Canada of 


John Campbell, then considered one 
of the best Shropshire breeders. An 
imported ewe and two other selected 


ewes were also purchased at the same 
time. From this beginning the flock 
has grown until it now consists of 
over 100 registered Shropshires. This 
flock made a grext record as wool 
producers when they were sheared 
last spring. 
Army Trucks as Parcel Post 

A possibie development growing out 
of the war and directly affecting rural 
communities is the likely use of thou- 
sands of army trucks, which were 
constructed for war work, the 
transporting of parcel post. Post- 
master Staud of Rochester was re- 
cently asked by the department how 
many such trucks might be of service 
in and about this city. The plan is to 
use the trucks for the collection and 
delivery of parcel post matter between 
the larger cities, making collections 
at the farms and smaller postoflices 
along the route. The government has 
a large number of these trucks on 
hand, and as soon as peace conditions 
are fully established it is considered 
that one of the most important uses 
to which they can be put is that of 
relieving parcel post congestion, which 
has developed with the continually in- 
creased use of this popular branch of 
the postal service. 

New York state led the country the 
past summer in the number of women 
placed on farms. The women were 
employed at practically all kinds of 
farm labor, including weeding, trans- 
planting, hoeing, plowing, fruit picking 
and packing. They drove tractors, 
took care of stock, milked by machine 
and by hand and helped inthe cpera- 
tion of threshing machines. Farmers 
who at the beginning of the season 
seoffed at the idea of untrained wom- 


in 


en doing any form of laborious work 
were ready at the end of the season 
to testify that they could do anything 
that men could do. The prevailing 
wages were about $2 a day, varying 
somewhat in different sections of the 
state. 
Cord Wood High 
Not in the present generation has 


cord wood before touched the present 
price to city consumers. At Rochester 
many sales are being made at $20 to 
$24 a cord for the 4-foot full cord. In 
the towns nearby the woodlot this size 
sells for $10 a cord. Owners of wood- 
lots claim that it now costs $5 to get 


a cord of wood cut and ready for 
hauling. ” 

With the advent of cold weather 
there will again be frozen pipes and 
other annoyances to the water system. 


A temporary repair is badly needed in 
such cases, and may be made as fol- 
lows: Wrap bursted pipes with strips 
of cloth on which has been spread 
axle grease or white lead. Make the 
and 


strips about $3 inches in width 
when enough strips are applied tie all 
with cord. This is a temporary aid. 





Much Land Under Wheat—Farmers 
in the older middle and eastern 
states have “gone over the top” in au- 
tumn seeding of wheat, compared 
with a year ago; in response to ur- 
gent request of administration. In its 
December report New York, New Jer- 
Delaware and Maryland are each 


sey, 
credited with 106% of area seeded a 
year ago, Pennsylvania 108, West 


Virginia 105, United States 116. Penn- 
sylvania now has 1,652,000 acres un- 


der wheat, New York 477,000, Mary- 
land 816,000, Delaware 155, New Jer- 
sey 112, West Virginia 375. The De- 
cember. condition in this group of 
states is very high, 96 to 99, much 
above the 10-year average. 


Per Capita Circulation—Indicating 
the enormous money inflation due to 
war conditions the December circula- 
tion per capital was reported at $56.23 
compared with $34.56 in 1913, just be- 
fore the war and only $16.19 in 1879. 


;There’ana’Over Here” 


Netessity has taught the thrifty peasants of Europe the 


golden value of manure. Every ounce is painstakingly re- 
turned to the soil, even if it must be done by hand to get good distri- 
bution. That is why “Over There” they get such large yields per acre. 
“Over Here” we have not been forced to raise 
as many “bushels per acre,” but modern machin- 
ery enables us to produce more “bushels per man,’ 
Progressive farmers who realize the value of 
manure and leading authorities agree that one 
of the best paying machines for the farm is the 


NEW joes 


Saves time, spreads even and wide, pulverizes 
thoroughly and distributes the manure just right 
to get its full value. One man with the New 
Idea can do more and better work than several 
with pitchforks. 

The New Idea Spreader has been widely 
jmitated but an imitation is never more than 
an imitation. To get the best spreader get THE 
ORIGINAL—the New Idea—the machine that 
revolutionized old-fashioned methods, that has 
always been the leader, that has stood every test. 


See the wide spreading New Idea at your dealers. Look 
him up or write us for his name. We will send you our 
booklet, ‘‘Helping Mother Nature,” which gives much valu- 
able information. Send for a copy today. 


NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 


Spreader Specialists. (5) Coldwater, Ohio 


ields a 


Bigger Yi 
etter Vegetables 


You know the conditions on your farm 
better than anyone else, but, “two heads are better 
than one;” and a thousand are better still. The ex- 
erience of successful market gardeners and the results 
of the latest scientific experiments have been condensed 
into our new book 


“Better Vegetable Growing” 


This book tells you how to plant, fertilize, cultivate, irrigate and market the crop 
successfully. Every important vegefable i is covered in a separate chapter. A 
valuable “Planting and Reference” table will aid you when ordering your spring 
supplies. Whether you grow vegetables for the canning factory or the market 
you will find this book helpful. If you tell us the acreage of vegetables 
you raise your copy will be mailed free. Write today for this book, 
“BETTER VEGETABLE GROWING.” 


Address Publication Division 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Subsidiary of The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


51 Chambers St., New York City 
E. Frank Coes Fertilizers 





**I bought one of your Man- 
ure Spreaders about three 
years ago. I have used others, 
but they are not good spread- 
ers like yours, Those two 
cylinders tear the manure to 


pieces and then that distribu- 


tor pulverizes it right. Itruns 
light and I like it well."* 
Henry Oleble. Neb. 


“*T have used one of your 
Spreaders for four years and it 
has given the best satisfaction. 
We spread manure every day 
during winter and even when 
weather conditions are very 
unfavorable. I would not give 
your machine for any other 
make of spreader thet I have 
ever seen. I consider it the 
best paying investment @ farm- 
er can make." 

C. M. Hatch. Ohio. 


““Last Winter my son pur- 
chased one of your spreaders, 
gh I had an old one that I 
thought he could get along 
with. I know ofno better way 
to tell you what I think of yours 
than to say that it is just as 
far ahead of my old one as the 
old one was ahead of the fork 
and wagon. Every farmer 
should have one."’ 
Marion Sears. 


Original letters on file. 
Addresses upon request. 


Indiena. 
















































Russian Bristles Stiffest = Best wi 
WHITING ~ is 


Wo: yy air Brushes and Wal St in he Back 
” WHITING-ADAMS HAIR BRUSHES 


are made of best quality Russian bristles with perfect 
elastic spring. They are mounted in beautiful tropical 
hard woods, and ateraed with a highly polished surface. 


These handles will not rot or disintegrate. Dept. A. 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co.,Boston,U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
Witing ete Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue Ribbou, 
the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
















Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


Buy now while we can save you money, 

yy values in best seed. a 

Pure i owa Grown, recleaned and tes 
free. Also Timothy, Sweet Clover, 


Altea al oy Pay The successful farmer who really makes ye 
get our reduced prices, samples and 116-p. catalog and gets ahead is the one who reads, ies and 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 128 CLARINDA, 1OW 


CLOVER and TIMOTHY ‘Ger: 


Greatest Grass S Known--Investigate, 

Clover and Thoth hy yo te finest grass mt... for 
y and Cheapest seeding you can make grove 
here, You will save 1-8 on your gene seed bill by 
for free sample, eircular and big Co-operative 

aide, = Field Seeds, all kinds. Write tod 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept sasChicago, 


thinks for himself. There is no acme that 

will pay such big returns as a few books that will 

give you the i tion you need just when you want it. 
on request. 


Catalog Free pny mt, , Send for our illustrated 
00 


3, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining descriptions of over e€ most poose ai 
practical books treating on every fig of rural 

rogressive farmer who posted . the 
atest investigations of his on aie will find ‘that these books 


meet every fequirement. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, ¥. ¥. 
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Getting 
Full Value 
for Crops 
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GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


PRICES OF GRAIN 
COMPARISONS 


LATEST WIDOLESALI 
STANDARD GRADES WITII 








Cash or -~—Wheat—, ——Cormn— Oate—7, 

Spot 1918 1917 1918 1917 i917 
Chicago ...+. 2 2.20 1.40 1.65 71 78% 
New York 2.30 1.65% NIM 1234 
Boston ° & 2.18 1.66 8 NOV 
St Louis 2.18 1.42 1.68 2 76% 
Minneapolis 2.17 1.40 1.75 S% .73% 

United States food administration fair prices’® 
control the wheat market Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring. No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard whit No 2 wheat, 
3c lower; No 3, 7e under No 1, The government 


has not fixed the price of any other grain. 


having to 
pri- 





war rules 
grain in the big 


been cancelled by 


Practica’ all 
do with hanuing 


mary markets have 
the government. Meanwhile corn has 
remained fairly firm, partly due to re- 
luctance of farmers to sell, resulting 
in only moderate arrivals at ter- 
minals In the middle west a good 
many farmers seem to be more will- 
ing to sell their hows, fearing declines 
there rather than to dispose of their 
corn. This is based on apprehension 
lest the present minimum price of 
lj'.ec p lb for ‘ t Chicago may 
not be maintained after Jan. Bearing 
on this, however, is a suggestion that 
the big outward movement of hogs 
may possibly serve to reduce the feed- 
ing requirements for grain later in the 
winter 

\t New York, No 5 vellow corn 
$1.61 41.62 p bu, standard oats S144 
Slc; this market continuing quiet and 
narrow. What is still wanted i mill 
feeds is an ere ed supply of bran 
and middlin ( to the close of the 
old year there has been no genuine re- 
lief. Prices are still somewhat nom- 
inal: bran S3G.75@ 37 p ton, middling: 
38.75, barley feed 48.4), hominy feed 
5, gluten feed 425, brewer grain 
4-4), linseed meal 56.50, cottonseed 
meal 63.75. Flour i dull throughout 
the east, carlots in New York based 
on 10.75411 p bbl for spring wheat 
flour, and 10, 404 a 10.65 > for winter. 


GEN ER AL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesa They refer to prices at which first 
hand re« rs lt the du f 1 store, warehouse, 

ir re \ t n these ry consignees must pay 
fr hit ' When sold in a 
smaller ay » the t ade and to retailers an 
dlvar 3 ually 1 Retail prices to actual 
cor may be 20 to @ higher. 

Apples 

Sales are \ reely from cold 
torage, prices Keep i ip well at all 
listributing markets. The demand is 

ir in pite of iltimate cost to pro- 
ducer, particularly in favored varie- 
ties possessing high color and quality. 
As for some time past more or less 
indifferent stock from ordinary stor- 
age is appearing, this selling at sharp 
discount. A good many Pacific coast 
boxed apples are reaching eastern 
markets and compete sharply with 
best stock from N Y, Pa and Me. 

At New York, King and York Im- 


perial 85@8 p bbl, Baldwin 4.5004 6.50, 


Greening 5@7, Ben Davis 405.50, Spy 
and MelIntosh 6% 10, common to fair 
mixed lots 5.05 

At Boston, the market is otz firm. 
Baldwin, fey cold storage Mat p 


bbl, Greening 545, Me econ Load, 


Northern Spy 5@ 5. 


Beans 
At New York, trade quiet, govern- 
ment not doing much the past few 
days. Marrow beans $124 12.50 p 100 
Ibs, pea_and medium 10a 10.75, red 





kidney 11.75@12.50, yellow eye Ooo 
W10.25 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, fair demand, prime 
to choice veal calves 2o@ 27%c p lb, 
heavy and common 15@24c, roasting 
pigs 28@35e, dressed hogs 2O@ 22c, 


hothouse lambs SY@ 14 p carcass. 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, market quiet, ev: 
orated apples dull but firm at 15@ 
p lb. 

Eges 

York, market irregular in 
generally vrm, fresh gath- 
71@72e p doz, firsts OSG 
hennery eggs 90 @02c for 
brown. 


At New 
tone, but 
ered extras 
70e, nearby 
white, and 75@Svc for 
Hay 

some 
lower 
p ton, 

mixed 


weakness de- 
grades. No 
No 3 do 28@ 
28@31, rye 


At New York, 
veloped in the_ 
timothy $36@37 
31, No 1 clover 
straw 17@18. 

Fresh Fruits 

Almost record-breaking prices have 
been reached for cranberries, these 
touching $22 p bbl in New York for 


5 


the Christmas trade; shipments from 
primary points continuing light. 

At New York, the variety is_lim- 
ited. Kieffer pears quotable at $5@9 
p bbl, late Cape Cod and Jersey cran- 
berries 15422, L Early Blacks 
16% 1S, 

llops 

At New York, slightly 
dium tu choice 28@38c p Ib, 
hops 324 57e. 

Nuts 
A fair Christmas tré ide, hickory nuts 


black walnuts 2@2.25, 
HO 3. 


firmer, me- 
Pacific 


coast 


S407 P bu, 
butternuts 2. 
Onions 

It is possible to discern a further 
slight improvement in the tone of the 
onion market following the distress- 
ingly soggy condition throughout the 
autumn, It is believed stocks in stor- 


age are now considerably less than a 


year ago, at which time prices were 
declining from an unduly high early 
basis; but at the end of ‘18 the mar- 
ket seems to be slowly advancing 
from the low poinf. Yet red and yel- 
low onions continue to sell at un- 
profitable prices to growers, 

At New York, red and yellow $1.50 
@2.25 p 100 Ibs. 

Potatoes 

The closing days of Dee find the po- 
tato situation without important 
change. Stocks are moving from farm 
to shipping point and from shipping 
point through distributive channels 
about as rapidly as the tubers can be 
absorbed. Prices have shown little 
change for some days, with an under- 
tone of comparative steadiness, One 


thing is the evident purpose 
this particular instance 
at least to move potatoes at a narrow 
margin of profit. If they would follow 
this course in perishable produce gen- 
erally aggregate sales would be much 
consumers 


fortunate 
of retailers in 


larger and producers and 

would both be happier. Potatoes from 
N Yand Meare ample to supply east- 
ern requirements, while in the west 
Mich, Wis and Minn stock has been 


50@ 1.75 p 100 in Chicago, 
on track. In Aroostook Co, Me, 
Green Mountain potatoes have ‘been 
selling at 2.75@3.15 in bulk p_ bbl, 
Cobbler 2.75@3, or on a hundred 
weight basis of close to 2. Sound N Y¥ 


elling at $1 
carlots 


and Mich potatoes sold in Philadel- 
phia at 2.154 2.25 p 100 Ibs, 
York, a fair movement, LI 


At New 
82.554 B.50 2.75 


p 100 Ibs, Me 2.0@2.75, N 





Y 2.15 @2.50, western 2 @ 2.25, sweet 
potatoes L754 20 p bskt. 
Poultry 
At New York, an active, healthy 
marke t, at generally firm prices. 


hiekens 25@2S8e p lb 1 w, fowls 25@ 


33e, fresh dry packed turkeys 40@47c 
»p lb d w, western scalded do 39@ 42c. 
Phila and L I chickens 48@52c, gen- 
eral run of mixed weights 32.@ 3c. 





Vegetables 

advances have been 
the last two or 
astern stock reach- 


Substantial 
seored in —e 


three weeks, best 
’ 


ing S18@ 25 p ion in bulk at shipping 
point, and 25@35 in a jobbing way in 
big cities. Prices have thus nearly 
doubled since the low point of early 
utumn under a good consumptive 
demand. 
At New York, usual good trade for 


the holidays, best stock commanding 
full prices, including more or less 
green stuff from Fla, such as _ string 


beans S3@5 p bskt, romain 
2.50, tomatoes $2.50@4.%0 p carrier. 
Winter panera steady, carrots 
$1504 2.25 p bbl, cabbage $i. 0 @ 2.25, 

L I cauliflower $60 10, kale $1.75@2 
ps wanton $1.75 4 2.75, marrow and a 


$1.504 


bard gquash $1.25@2. 

Wool 
A satisfactory auction of woolen 
fabrics was last week conducted by 
the American woolen company in New 
York city for the purpose of “clean- 
ing out stocks preparatory to taking 
inventory.” The sales the first day 
amounted to $500,000 representing 
several hundred odd lots of goods. 


Many clothing manufacturers and job- 
bers were among the buyers and keen 
interest was manifested, prices aver- 
aging 20 to 30% lower than the regu- 
lar seale of quotations. The opinion 
prevailed that prices paid for the fin- 
ished goods were low. 





Tobacco Notes 
The Dec farm value of tobacco 
from the latest crop is estimated by 
the govt at 27.9¢ p lb, thus covering 
all kinds of leaf. Farm value one 


American Agriculturist, December 28, 1918 


year ago was 24.1c and preceding five- 
ear average 11.5c. The totad value of 

e tobacco crop at the farms crowds 
$375,000,000. 

The total number of cigars manu- 
factured in the U S ir the 12 months 
ended Dec 31, 1917, was 7800 millions 
and cigarets 55,360 millions. 

Around Corning, NY, estimated 
60% of the tobacco sold by growers 
at 25@35c, but no sales of consequence 
during the past two months. 





Miss Cook Makes Enviable Record 

Here is Miss Elizabeth R. Cook, 
who won highest honors in judging 
Holsteins in the students’ national 
contest in judging dairy cattle at the 
National dairy show, held at Colum- 
bus in October. Miss Cook ranked 
fifth in the contest, which comprised 
the placing of three classes of each of 
the four leading dairy breeds, and the 
whiting of reasons on two of these 
classes. She has the further distinc 
tion of being the first woman to par- 
ticipate in this tontest. She was a 
member of the Cornell dairy judging 
team. 























YOUR a. MARKET PLACE 





Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything that any farmer or other 
son may yish fo sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
or securing help or finding wo rk. 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only six cents @ word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchenge. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash. must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address an, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office, 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR ALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making @ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York City 


CATTLE 
AYRSHIRES—Special 
and two yearling 
are producers and are 
shows. KENT BARNEY, Milford, N Y 


FOR SALE Megtatored Guernsey bull 
to twelve months. May Rose breeding; 
clear noses, $50 to "123. Ss. W. 
Cochranville, Pa. 











bargain: One yearling bull 
heifers. Village Farm Ayrshires 
winners at all the largest 





calves, two 
good colors, 
TOWNSEND, 





HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES, by 30-pound sires, 
out of large producing dams, SPRINGDALE FARM, 
Wyalusing, Pa, 





SWINE 


GOOD HARDY GRADE PIGS—Chester Whites and 
Chester Whites and Berkshires crossed, six to seven 
weeks old, $5.50 each. Color white, few black and 
white. F. G. FLETCHER, Lexington, Mass, 


REGISTERED POLAND - CHINAS, 

Chester Whites, all ages, mated, not 
ows, service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. 
ON, Cochranville, Pa. 





Berkshires, 
akin. Bred 
HAMIL- 





OIC PIGS. six to eight weeks, 
J. LEE McCOLLUM, 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS, thoroughbreds, for sale, 
ALLAN R. MORTON, Ashville, N Y. 


POLAND CHINAS—Bred sows, pigs, 
SMITH & DESELMS, A, Scio, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVE STOCK 
ge shee D which 


more than al; also wool 
“Mt Vision, N Y 


and service boars. 
Youngstown, N Y. 








quality. 





FOR 
worth 
FRANK GREGORY, 


FINE GRADE DOES. seven months old. 
four months. LEWIS RUSSELL, Smyrna, N 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, both Thompson’s 
and Parke’s strains. Choice cockerels, $3.50 to $15. 
Also pullets and pens at honest prices. Must please 
or money refunded. COZY CORNER POULTRY 
FARM, Sergeantsville, N J. 


produce coats 
and mutton, 





Pairs, 
¥. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS ar are guaranteed to pleas 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to tr 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for b 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A,’ Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANUHION—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanchion. Send for booklet. ROY BROS, East 
Barnet, Vt. 


DOGS, RABBITS, _PET STOCK 


COLLIE PUPS—Male, § $10; female, $8. Toulouse 
geese, $15 per pair; Mammoth Bronze turkeys, $18 
per pair. Belgian hares, three to four months old, 
$5 per pair; breeders, $10 per pair. This is special 




















selected stock. Your money back if not satis 
EDWIN A. SOUDER, Te!ford, Pa. 
THOROUGHBRED BELGIAN HARES, $3 ¢ h, 
8 a trio. Price list and valuable book on hare 
raising, 15¢e. BLOOOMSBURG BELGIAN HARE 
FARM, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

AIREDALE PUPS, from imported stock, MRS 
WILLIAM CRANE, Ellington, Ct. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LEAKY RUBBERS, 
them yourself with Treado, 
quires no ‘cement, heat or 
TREADO MFG CO, 42 Dwight 
Mass. 

100 FINE WHITE ENVELOP om 
and address printed on « 
Samples free. PRINTER HOW 1E, 


THE DR CLARK STRAINER will remove all sedi- 
ment. No cloth to wash. Money refunded if not as 
represented. C. F, KLINGER, Groton, Ct. 


TOBACCO—Kentucky’s best natural leaf, chewing 
or smoking. two pounds, $1; seven pounds, $3 - 
paid. JOHN BUCHANAN & SONS, 
Ky. 

HAY—tTimothy, 
Quote grades and prices. 
Del. 


cuts in automobile tires. Men 

a prepared rubber. c 
patches. 50e 

Street, Springf 








-1 your return hare 
postpaid, 75e 
Beebe, Vt. 











Morgan 





mixed and alfalfa, by carloads 
V. B. ALLEN, Seaford, 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy, 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 





YOUR CHANC® is in Canada. Rich lands and 
business opportunities offer you independence Farm 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements, or 
ready-made farms. an of live stock. Taxes aver- 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on imyrove- 
ments, personal property or live stock. Good markets, 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Excellent cli- 
mate—crops and live stock prove it. Special home- 
seekers’ fare certificates. Write for free booklets. 
ALLAN CAMERON, General Superintendent Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avcuue, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


FARM—Six miles to city of 100,000. 150 
on improved road, one-quarter mile to creamer 
acres tillage; 30-cow pasture; wood fruit: 
sugar maples with outfit; big, comfortable, 14-1 
house; 36-cow basement barn; garage and hen 
Retiring owner’s low price $8500; easy terms to rt 
man. If taken soon, 20 cows, p air horses, farm t 
machinery and crops included. Details page +. 
“Strout’s Catalog,’’ bargains 17 states. ! 
free. Dept 1096, E. A. STROUT FARM AGEN Y, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


FOR LEASE—Fifty acre farm fronting on flower 
harbor of New York. Small farmhouse, barns, tc. 
Run as dairy farm for years; nearby markets; city 
water and electric power. One hour from New York 
City, 15 minutes from railroad station. P O BOX 1, 
Prince Bay, Staten Island, 














PURE BRED Mammoth Bronze turkeys, the hardy 


WOULD y ~ SELL YOUR FARM if you got your 





kind. Satisfaction guaranteed. enclose stamp. oye! Sell direct; no commissions. Particulars fre 
I, A. WHEELER, R D 2, Massena, N Y. HARLES RENICH, G45, Woodstock, DL 
VERY Cueace Mammoth Toulouse and White 


Mammoth turkeys. 


Batavia, N Y. 


reg gees Also Bronze 


ARL GAL LOW AY, 


PURE-BRED White Plymouth Rock cocke —, om 
good layers.§ MARTHA BEECHER, Lima, N 


WHITE PLYMOUTH 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, 
AFRICAN TOULOUSE 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, 


CANADIAN WILD GEESE, 
BROS, Ava, N Y. 








ROCK COCKERELS cheap. 
Walnutport, Pa. 





and White China geese. 


pair, $7. OHM 





HONEY 


EXTRACTED BUCKWHE AT HONEY—F O B my 
station, 60 pound can, $13.50; ten pound pails, $2.50. 
Delivered in second postal zone, 12 pounds, $3.40; 
sire zone, $3.50. RAY C, WILCOX, R 4, Ithaca, 





HIDES AND FURS 


RAW FURS WANTED—Skunk, opossum, musk- 
rats and all other furs. Special prices, liberal grad- 
ing. Goods held separate Prompt remittance. I 
pay express charges. fest of reference. . e 
HOPKINS. Buyer of raw furs and ginseng, Hor- 
nerstown, N J. 


WE -~y- — BE AND SMALL country con- 
+ gy beef, horse hides and kindred lines, also 
Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. 
PENNSYLVANTA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 


SHIP FUR SKINS IMMEDIATELY before high 
pose ,_ , No lot too large, Pee pai 
rings us together. . . AVI 
Middleboro, Mass, 








WANTED—To hear from owner having good | farm 
= ee State price.e S. E. DOWNEY, Syracuse 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 
on farms or in homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own . rsé 
and rig to look after the interests of American ri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. st t 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work? When 
writing, give the addresses of two or See bus 
or professional men for reference. Address Aget' 
Departement. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, “New York 

ity, N 


HUNDREDS U 
farmers—-men, women, 

















S GOVERNMENT JOBS open t 
girls. Commence $95 ment 
Permanent employment. Common education § =4 
cient. Write immediately for free list position 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept A 40, Roc hester. N ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED--A man to sell to sell subscriptions in central 
and western New York counties for an old estab- 
lished weekly farm paper. One owning a horse Pre- 
ferred. _Must have best of references. Write at 
once ful particulars, including age. Weekly salary 
and expenses paid. PAPER, Lock Box 1°) 
Syracuse, N Y. 

AGENTS WANTED to sell condensed flavors in 


tubes. Ten times stronger than bottle extracts. 
Good pay. THAYER, 165, o*villiamsburg, Mass. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





-Cattle- ~ Hogs- — Sh cep — 

Per 100 1b ig, 1917 {918 1917 {918 1917 
cceeee$19.50 $15.75 __ — $16.35 $ 9.50 $12.75 
Chica? v= ae) Sikes 18.00 "17-35 °10.00 “11.50 
ew 18.00 14.25 17.80 17.00 10.00 12.25 


burgh... 17-50 13.75 17.65 16.75 10.00 12.25 
caasas City .. 18.75 15.50 17.45 16.25 10.25 12.50 





At New York, steers opened slow to 
10c lower, fair to good cows and heif- 
ers 20c lower. Later steers ruled dull 
and generally 25c lower, bulls and 
cows also in slack demand. At the 
close steers low and barely steady, 
others dull. Common to fairly prime 
steers sold at $9.50@17.50 p 100 lbs, a 
few 18.50, oxen and stags_ 7@13.50, 
pulls 6@10.50, cows 4.50@9.50, heifers 
10411. Veals opened steady, later 
market ruled steady on light receipts. 
Common to prime veals 15@21 p 100 
Ibs, culls 12@14, fed calves 8@9.50, 
grassers 6.50 @ 7, yearlings 4.75 @6, 
western 8.80@ 10.25, 

Sheep opened steady after last re- 
port, lambs slow with top grades firm. 


Later sheep declined 25@50c, lambs 
dull, with under grades weak to 
easier. Market closed steady. Com- 


mon to prime sheep (ewes) $6@9.50 
p 100 Ibs, culls 4@5.50, lambs 18.50@ 
16, top for N Y lambs 16, yearlings 
104 11. 

Hogs opened steady. Later the mar- 
ket showed weakness, pigs and roughs 
declining 25¢e. Medium to fairly heavy 
N Y and Pa hogs $18 p 100 lbs, light 
(under 150 ibs) 





hogs me 17.50@17.75, 
pigs 16.75@17, roughs 15.75. 


The Horse Market 
About 1000 war horses were sold 
under the hammer at Jersey City 
yards. Fiss, Doerr and Carroll han- 
died the sale for the British remount 
commission. The offerings were a fine 


lot, ineluding a large number of 
splendid artillery horses fit for any 
sort of work. The average price p 


head was $140. Many great bargains 
were picked up at this sale. At the 
regular auction marts business was 
quiet and unchanged. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 





( ( CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
1918. 70% 6SY%4 70 
1917.. 5 48 49 
L1G. 42 39 41 
Butter 


Large quantities of butter are in 
cold storage, aithough the supply 
some decrease, total in all 
66,000,000 Ibs under date of Dec 1. 
This is some 17% smaller than 
a year ago, but meanwhile consump- 
tion of butter is restricted owing to 
high prices prevailing for the rather 
limited offerings of fresh creameries. 
The question is now being asked 
whether the government, which is in 
control of the storage supply, will re- 
lease much of this owing to the de- 
mobilization and lessened need for it, 
or whether the butter will be turned 
over to British buyers. Dealers com- 
plain that the administration should 
show more willingness to co-operate 
in the trade through releasing storage 
butter as rapidly as practicable to go 
into consumptive channels. 

As already outlined to readers high 
price of butter is due in part to cold 
storage situation, stocks much less 
than normal, government largely in 
control, making heavy drafts on same 
for use of army and navy and sale to 
allies. The Dec 1 bulletin of Ameri- 
can warehousemen’s assn shows cold 
Storage stocks in 56 houses a little 
less than 41,000,000 lbs compared with 
09,647,000 Ibs one year ago. 

_ At New York, the old year is clos- 
ing with a steady market at practi- 
cally the top level, although some in- 
dications of restricted consumption. 
Fresh emy scoring higher than extra 
‘0@70%ec p Ib, extras 6914 @70e, cold 
storage stock scarcely quotable, pack- 
ing stock 40@45c. 

Cheese 

At New York, market without 
change, fairly active, considering the 
high level. Fresh flats and twins 35% 
“silse p lb, Y A 89@40c, skims 27 


@ 2% 


Shall We Have More Milk? 

MRS E. M, ANDERSON, NEW YORK 
It is almost inconceivable that the 
big interests of the country should 
have singled out so necessary a staple 
as milk on which to concentrate their 


shows 








ames cananill : 

oe ‘vy artillery: obviously, though, 
the same moral code that permits 
Stealing the labor of the country 





"s father would have no scruples 
“sainst appropriating the city baby’s 
foo l. Ordinary mortals do, however, 
nd it difficult to follow the logic of 
ag food administrator, who arbitrar- 
uy cut the price of milk to the over- 
Worked and underpaid producer “be- 
cause poor babies in the city would 
otherwise be deprived of their food,” 
— “rectly forgot all about the starv- 
ing city babies, in his zeal to protect 
1 interests of the city distributers. 

* cannot but wonder how much he 
Dri ited by using the power of his po- 
“ttion to present those same distribu. 





ters with a bonus of $384,000 within 
16 days. In our section, which is in 
every way a fairly representative one, 
the systematic harrassing of the dairy 
business seems at last to have been 
rather overdone, This may not be an 
opportune moment for farmers to 
combine and withhold their milk till 
the price reaches the cost of produc- 
tion, although I can’t see why it isn’t, 
but no power on earth can prevent 
them from turning the milch cows 
into beef and they are doing it exten- 
Sively. 

Almost for the first time in years 
we are eating beef to an appreciable 
extent and we don’t consider steaks 
and roasts purchased from a neighbor 
at 12 cents per pound expensive eat- 
ing, as compared with other food- 
stuffs. No part of the price goes to 
transportation companies or middle- 
men, either. Our nearest milk ship- 
per and his wife are waited upon by 
five servants, while we work 17 hours 
per day. Let us eat up the dairy 
cows and raise no more until a little 
vestige of something resembling jus- 
tice creeps into the dairy business— 
it will come if the milk supply dries 


up. 





The Milk Market 

At New York, supply and demand 
are falling off. Shipments from dis- 
tant points are being reduced. The 
federal food commission has aban- 
doned the idea of fixing rates to pro- 
ducers, either nationally or locally, at 
least for the present. The meeting 
called for Dee 16 to be held in Chi- 
cago was given up and it will take lit- 
tle or no action regarding New York 
market prices for Jan. In order that 
chaos might not rule, Commissioner 
John Mitchell of the state administra- 
tion, and Arthur Williams of the local 
administration, called a conference of 
producers and distributers. December 
rates to the producers of grade B in 
the 150-mite zone are $4.06 p cwt for 
4% milk, 4.30, or approximately 9.18¢ 
Pp qt for 3.6%, and 4.46 for 4%. 


: . 
Coming Events 
Place, date, time and character of meeting will he 
Printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is o1 f more than merely local town- 
in your notice as much in 







ship interest. Send 
advance as possible. 









nent owner- 
imu 





nd operation of tra 











ship I ansportation and I nica- 
tion, also of the packing ind , will be d at 
Washington, Jan 7-8. It is ¢ i by the society of 
equity and affiliated organizations. 
Agricultural week, Trenton, Jan 14-17 
Dairy marketing conference, Trenton, Jan 14 
N J state dairymen’s assn, Trenton, Jan 16 
N Y state agri soc, Albany, Jan 14-15 
N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, 
Jan 15-17 
Western N Y hort soc, Rochester, Jan 15-17 


National wool growers’ assn, Salt Lake cH, Cee. 
an 16- 
N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, N Y, 
Jan 14-16, "19 
Western N Y hort soc, Rochester, N Y, 


Jan 14-16 
Ohio’s farmers’ week, Jan 6-11 
Pa dept of agri, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24, °19 
Pa state hort soc, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
Pa dairymen’s assn, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
Pa breeders’ assn, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 


Pa potato growers’ assn, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
Pa potato show, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 


N ¥Y state grange, Lockport, N Y, Feb 4-3 
Poultry Shows 
New York 
Madison Square Garden show, Jan 24-28, 1919 


Dayton, Jan 7-13, 1919 
Lancaster, Deo 30, 1918-Jan 5, 1919 
I ma Deo Si-Jan 6, 1919 
angusky, Jan 0, 
Pennsytvan 
Johnstown, . = Jan 7-11, 1919 
New Kensington, Jan 6-11, 1919 
Pittsburgh, West Virginia Jan 13-18, 1919 
Huntington, Jan 13-18, 1919 





Getting Together—No matter how 
busy you may be, it’s time well spent 
to attend your farmers’ institutes and 
community meetings. 


Weight on Beans—E. S., New York. 
The legal weight of beans in New 
York is 60 pounds to the bushel. 


Bounty for Heifer Calves—D. S., 
Pennsylvania. The agricultural paper 
that stated there is a $5 bounty on 
heifer calves raised in New York is 
misinformed. There is no such boun- 
ty and none has ever been paid in 
this state. 





Demand Standardized Oleo—The 
National dairy union, through its sec- 
retary, W. T. Creasy, in a memorial 
to the committee of standards urges 
federal legislation which will obligate 
manufacturers of oleo to conform to 
certain standards, inasmuch as butter 
makers must so do. “We believe that 
no butter or coloring matter to imi- 
tate butter should be used in the man- 
ufacture of oleo. Butter should not 
be added in its manufacture, because 
to permit this would be to open the 
door for deception. It would pave the 
way for one maker of oleo to claim 
a larger percentage of butter in 
his product than in the product 
of another, whereas’ the oppo- 
site might be true. Since the man- 
ufacturer of oleo is not required to 
state the proportionate amount of 
each ingredient contained in his prod- 


uct, there would be no check on frau- 
dulent claims and .no guide for the 
purchaser. Since its manufacture be- 
gan, every possible way has been tred 
to make the product resemble genuine 
butter. Manufacturers have’ spent 
much time and money appealing to 
the prejudices of the people and 
through them to congress. The con- 
tention of the dairy people has been, 
and is, that if it does not resemble 
butter, oleo will have a market of its 
own, and the price will be regulated 
by supply and demand, just the same 
as butter prices are regulated. Some 


485 


of the oleo manufacturers are willing 
to concede this, and realize they 
should have stuck to their color 
(white), instead of selling under false 
colors these many years. Where sub- 
stitution is possible, competition is 
impossible. The bureau of standards 
has worked out for the National dairy 
union a measurement for color in 
oleo. By this adopted basis the de- 
gree of yellow coloration can be con- 
trolled. We _ respectfully ask your 
honorable committee to recommend 
such legislation as is necessary to 
bring about the desired results. 
















y Live Stock 
FIELD NOTES 


Live Srocn Ficco Repacsentarvive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 




















Internationa! Berkshire Sale 


The Berkshire sale, held at Chicago 
on December 5, in connection with 
the International live stock show and 
annual meeting, was fairly successful, 
though not as much so as it should 
have been, considering the quality of 


animals consigned. My experience 
has been that no _ sale held in 
connection with a show or fair 
is as successful as those held 


independendtly. Nevertheless, the con- 
signors appeared satisfied, and the 
buyers got some wonderful bargains. 
The east was again successful in top- 
ping the sale, Hood farm of Lowell, 
Mass, selling the boar, Baron’s Suc- 
cessor’s Baron, to J. T. Hogsett of 
New London, O, for $1000. This boar 
was undefeated junior yearling at five 
leading 1918S shows. He is a wonder- 
ful boar, both in breeding and indi- 
viduality. His sire, Baron’s Successor, 
Was grand champion at the 1!16 In- 
ternational. There were 5S head sold 
for $10,515, or an average per head 
of $181. 

Prices 


and Buyers 
Rar 


n 












ville, 
Towana Rk 





i Volkers of i’earl 





Baron’s Romford 







nardsville, N 250 
Frances B 6th, Cly¢ 

Lac, Wis 220 
Matchless Lee’s 

Th cccccccccss 210 
Double’s Glenside 7th, Hood of Lowell, 

WEOER  cwcccccccccccscesecosscceseoseesesese 210 
Catalog Number 

nardsville, } 210 
Bival’s Premier 3: 

TE 66606606054000056:00050006065R0006 2000006 200 
Baron’s Romford 2d, Wendover farm of Ber- 

Mardsvillo, N J..seesescceceeesees voecesse - 200 
Baron’s Romford 3d, Wendover farm of Ber- 

mardsville, N J..cscosscsssececece Cecccoces 200 
Baron’s Champion Lady 2d, Wendover farm of ‘ 

“i 20) 


Bernardsville, Doccccccssccccecscescsosccce 
Iowa Na Belle 7ith, C. I. Hood of Lowell, Mass 200 
Iowana Jewel 6th, Pittman-Moore company of 








Indianapolis, IM ..scssecceseeeceseesesece 200 
Catalog Number (sow), Porkmaker herd of Bar- | 

FINGtON, Tl.esccrcccccscccccccsecece Re 

Berkshires 

J. T. Hoggsett of New Lon- 
don, O, breeder of Berkshires, 
writes: “Have the best bunch of 
hogs now that I ever had. Have 
20 sows bred for spring farrow. This 


lot includes several Lord Premier Suc- 
cessor sows, 2 daughter of Superbus, 
and several good ones by Duke’s Ba- 
con 5th. The gilts sired by Baron’s 
Successor are growing splendidly, and 
give every evidence of making won- 
derful brood sows. The June pigs 
sired by Successor’s Nina Lad have 
developed greatly. Have selected an 
even dozen gilts from them which will 
now weigh close to 200 pounds—as 
smooth a bunch of gilts as I ever 
saw.”—[E. A. H. 


Sold in Quantity 


J. F. Fryer of Arcardia farm, Bally, 
Pa, breeder of Chester Whites, writes: 
“It might please you to know that our 
campaign in American Agriculutrist 
produced more than satisfactory re- 
sults. To say that the results have 
been satisfactory, does not clearly de- 
scribe the selling powers of your val- 
uable paper. Speaking in dollars and 
cents, we estimate the business from 





all inquiries received through your 
columns to be between $10,000 and 
$15,000. We did not actually sell this 


much stock, but the fact remains that 
the business was produced just the 
same. This makes our campaign costs 
figure less than one-half of 1% of the 
estimated gross business produced by 
American Agriculturist. 

With reference to our pigs and dogs, 
will say that we are about to close a 
very successful season, and want to 
take this opportunity to thank our 
many customers for past favors. We 
are looking forward to an even great- 


entering it 


er year, and are better 
stocked, and with better stock than 
ever before. We are now using a big 
type Chester White boar that has 
been shown and taken a blue ribbon. 
We have our very best sows bred to 
this boar, and, as he is of the heavy- 
set, broad-backed, big-boned, easy- 
feeding type, we are confident that his 
Pigs will give satisfaction and sell 
quickly. Arcardia Joffre is one of the 
Petroleum Giant bloodline, and most 
every breeder of white hogs knows 
this famous and popular, many times 
grand champion boar. In Arcadia 
Joffre we believe we have a pig that 
will keep up the good family record.” 
(Bm. A. H. 





Ayrshire to the Front 

James B. Lawrence of Le Roy, N Y, 
recently sold his 19-month-old Ayrshire 
heifer, Janet Armour, to Samuel Davis 
of Churchville, N Y, for $2000. Janet 
Armour comes from a family of great 
milk and butter producers. Her pa- 
ternal grandam, Jean Armour, pro- 
duced 20,176 pounds of milk and 912 
pounds of butter on advanced register 


test. When she was 14 years old she 
was sold at auction for 54000. The 
Canadian government ollicially an- 
nounced that her dam, Sara 2d, had 
won more butter tests than any other 
cow in the world. Jean Armour’s 
daughter, Jean Armour 3d, eclipsed 
even her mother’s record when she 
produced 21,938 pounds of milk and 


1008 pounds of butter on advanced 
register test. She was sold at auction 
for $3500.—[FE. A. H 





Great Year for Harpending 

Messrs H. C. & H. B. Harpending of 
Highwood, Dundee, N Y, write: “We 
are offering 30 April boars that are as 
good as any we have ever bred, and 
remarkably growthy and_ stretchy, 
with promise of extreme size at ma- 
turity. We have sold a great many 
boars from the Highwood herd during 
the past 20 years that have weighed 
from 900 to 1000 pounds in customers’ 
hands—not estimated or approximat- 
ed, but actually weighed. We have 
never had a bunch of boars promising 
greater size than these fellows. They 
are high up, smooth, and most of them 
have very fancy heads. We are also 
breeding 100 gilts and 20 odd yearling 
cows for winter trade, 

Sales for 1918 have been in excess 
of any year since we have been in 
business. 





Shorthorns in Demaad 

John S. Anderson, breeder of Short- 
horns, Shelburne, Mass, writes that he 
has made the following sales: E. J. 
Wells, Jr, East Windsor Hill, Ct, has 
purchased Roan Prince, a son of 
3ridegroom, son of Avondale, consid- 
ered the test bull of the west. His 
dam, Queen, has produced. 10,000 
pounds of milk yearly. 

William M. Hall, Wilmington, Vt, 
has purchased Wilmington Duke, a 
son of My B, and sired by Bridegroom. 

The Massachusetts agricultural col- 
lege has purchased Rose B, a fine two- 
year-old heifer, daughter of the fa- 
mous cow, My B, and sired by Bride- 
eTroom. 

William J. Bien of Bergen, N Y, has 
purchased the two-year-old heifer, 
Susie, daughter of the five-year-old 
cow, Ruby, and sired by Bridegroom. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 





Jan 7, 8-9, 1919 Earlville, N Y. Madison-Chenango 
county breeders. H. A. Moyer, a ter. 

Jan 20-21 Liverpool, N Y. J ya! di- 
gree Co’s fourteenth consi 

Feb 4-5 Brattleboro, Vt. P les 
Co 

Feb 28 


Newmanstown, Pa. Joseph H. Witter herd. 

Dispersal le 

Apr 1-2 Bratt! Purebred Live Stock Sales 
Co. 

June 5, 6-7 Philadelphia, Pa. 
BH. A. Moyer, director. 

Shorthorns 

Jan 8-10 Cojumbus, 0. Ohio Shorthorn 
association. P. G. Ross, sale manager. 3 

Shorthorn Congress Sale, Chicago, TL 





eboro, Vt. 





Mover national sale. 


breeders’ 


Feb 18-21 
F. W. Harding. manager 


Mar 20-21 Milking Shorthorn Congress Sale, 
Erie, Pa 
Berkshires 
Feb 22 West Chester, Pa. C. H. Carter. 
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OATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist, December 28, 11s 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 

















Flintstone 
Farm 
Breeders of— 

Milking Short-horn Cattle 


Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 


We offer animals that will raise herds 
to a level of War time efficiency. Bull 
calves from $/25 up. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 





























ny, Nearby Spring nd 
Fresh Cows Heifers For “Sale 


100 Fresh cows, milking 40 to 60 pounds per day. 

100 Cows due to caly November and December. 
They are large and in good condition, Will please the 
man that wants extra good cows. 

150 Grade heifers, an extra good bunch; 50 of them 
due to calve in December and January, balance from 
January on to spring. 

60 Registered heifers, all ages, marked fine and 
carry a lot of good breeding, part of them due to 
caive in December and January 

20 Good registered bulls, all ages, 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Department “0.” 


203-204 Savings fess Bulidies, Cortiand, N. Y¥. 
1 Phone 534. 














HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
= First Tuesday and Wednesday of 


every other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct. 1-2; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Szles Company. 


‘ y 
HOLSTEIN BULLS 
BROTHERS TO 37.16-POUND COW 
GRANDSONS OF KING OF THE 
PONTIACS 
Three service age, 20-pound dams, $150 and up. 

Three around eight months old, $100 each. 
Excellent, well-marked bull calves, priced for 
immediate sale. 














E. H. KNAPP & aon, - FABIUS, N. Y. 
MAPLE LAWN, HOLSTEINS 
Holstein heifer calves ¢ h Express 

paid in lots of 5 With 0 “hig ‘h heifer calves, 

I will give a_ registered bull FREE. A beautiful 

registered grandson of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th and 

two high grade heifers for $7 40 registered bull 

calve all age 20 8 stered heifers, 2 month to 1 
ir, at lowest possil price Registered cows, grade 

ind heifers Everything in Holsteins I sell 

Ilolsteins and satisfaction, safe delivery guaranteed. 

! 


Liberty Bond neue di i nt at face value, 


f ok ripth 
THE BEST IN O. I. C. SWINE, ALL AGES, 
Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortiand, N. Y¥. 





250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 


Th @ tw uncles are famous the world over for the 
erior li dividu 4 tality of their dairy cattle, If 
ye u re interes i in ita producers and squaro 


dealing, write for 


BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y¥. 





Holstein 
Veal 


= No Kind or Quality of Veal is so much in 
demand as that of the Holstein-Friesian_ breed. 
It is an important source of revenue to Holstein 

> dairymen, adding an important item to the credit 
side of the dairy farmer's account. Holstein 
calves weigh 100 to 135 pounds at birth. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they contain much 
valuable information. 





Holstein- Friesian Association 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 














SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 

If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 


F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 











Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 








HOLSTEIN 
BULL CALVES 


Sired ty HOMESTE AD SUPERB TRIUMPH 
of dam anc sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. 


4 ' vd 
20.09 Ibs. butter, 7 days; 2414.59 Tbs. milk, 





3.30 1 butter, 30 days. Dams of these calves 

spl lidly bred young heifers from A. RB. O. 

stock, .. have not yet been officially tested. Price 
$45 « stered, transferred and crated. 


“ BRADL EY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 





HE Jersey is famous for = 
little money it costs to kee: 
her compared with the big yield 
she gives in retern. Owning a 

Jersey is like having money 
vested with sure interest. It 


has required 200 years to develop her perfection 


-to-day she is supreme. Write breeders for 
rices and pedigrees and let us give you vi 
‘acts, free. 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 
344 West 23rd Street New York City 








l Sena’ Offer 


A _ few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass, 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 











| Heart’ s Delight Farm 


DORSETS and 
‘SOU THDOWNS 


We Have for Sale 
RAMS OF BOTH BREEDS 


Ready for Immediate Service 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


CHAZY - . NEW YORK 


Coco ccenerarececeoeengeennenennnngg, 











DORSET SHEEP 


Special prices will be quoted on a few 
REGISTERED DORSET YEARLING RAMS 
for next 30 days. Stock on approval. 


TRANQUILITY FARM 


ALLAMUCHY, N. J. 








Raseenaansaiininies DI ne eT suitvoaeveaeasnannanan 





‘ 


ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited number. For further par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., B vt. 





SPRING BOARS 
READY FOR SERVICE 


We have a fow outstanding sons of Sensat\ nal 
Longfellow’s, one of the greatest sires of the breed, 
and out of good type and prolific sows. They are 
priced for quick selling. If you are in the marke for 
an outstanding herd sire at reasonable price 
WRITE US AT ONCE. Bvery one fully guaranteed, 
sure at service and exactly as described. If not sat- 


isfled will send you another or your money back, 
Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 


Delchester Farms, Edgemont, pa. 


“HAMPSHIRES: 


recenenenennenentinne 


They grow over pone 
j7 pound a day. from 
date of birth. if feq 
intelligentiy. Free cir. 
cular. 


» LOCUST LAWN FAR 
Bax A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa, 








Hampshires and Poland Chines 

aunt type Poland service boars for sale. Hampshire 
e boars and fall pigs. Pedigree furnished 

jOHNS & PAINTER, Box 572, SWILMING TON, 0, 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices, 
. SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


TEN O.I1.C. SOWS 


PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
for March and April farrow. Choice young stock of 
all ages at very reasonable prices. 
Cc. W. Ellis, Jr., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. y, 














Pinehurst Rceniines 


For Sale—Four imported rams, from $200-$300 each. 
Six imported yearling ewes and six of my own breed- 
ing that are running with my stud rams are offering 
at $100.00 each. 
DAN TAYLOR 
Shepherd 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM offers Shropshire year: 
ling rams, a few aged ewes and 15 ewe lambs; ail 
sheep registered; 44 grade ewes, — and Rams 
bouillet cross, age yearlings to five yes 

BURTON C. STUART, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 





REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Best strains. Prices 
right. Also a few sows bred to farrow in March and 
April. EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. y. 


O. IL. C’s, 100 HEAD ALL AGES 
sired by 1000-pound grand champion boars and from 


big-typed sows. Eighteen farrowed 211 spring pigs, 
Cc. &. CASSEL, : - ERSHEY, Pa, 


For Sale O. IC. Male Pigs 


ree and one-half months old. Price $15.00, pedi gree 
included. VERNON R. LAFLER, Middlesex, N. 














SWINE BREEDERS 


BIG QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 


We are breeding 20 yearling gilta to Romford Duke 
67th and Pride of Townsend for March and April, 
1919, farrow; big bone, big type, and extremely 
smooth individuals. A few fall pigs left yet for sale. 
All priced consistent with quality and guaranteed 
full value to every purchaser. 


J.T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Successor, 
one of the best producing sons of Lord Premier’s 
Successor, the champion sire of champions, and a full 
brother to the grand champion at Worcester, Mass, 
thig year. These pigs are out of prolific dams; the 
last eight sows to farrow farrowed ninety-two pigs, .or 
an average of 11%, and raised sixty-five, or an 
average of eight. Our boar weighs about seven hun- 
dred, the sows around four. If you want size, type, 
write us. Prices right. 
4, Binghamton, N. Y.- 








and from a prolific family, 
Sentinel Spruce Farm, R. D. 


Hows fo Berkshire Boars 


SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540—A son of the great Su- 

perbus by a daughter of Masterpiece. 

PSY MBOLEER’ S JUNIOR 240600—A son _of Symbo- 
leer Sth by a daughter of Superbus. Was Junior 
Ch in 1917 at Missouri State Fair and the 





























HOLSTEINS 
30 registered heifers, bred; 25 
registered heifers ; 2 





registered cows fresh and 
Springers; 20 registered bulls; 
30 «high = grades fresh and 
Springers;: 20 stripper cows; 5 
2-year-olds at farmers’ prices 
% Holstein heifer calves, $20 
to $25 each, express paid in 


lots of 5 (‘ome at once; We 


» overst< ocked 
onde TULLY, N.Y. 








JOHN C._ REAGAN, 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 26-Ib. 


dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, . NEW BERLIN, WN. Y. 


FOR SALE 














30 REGISTERED 
Holstein Heifers 


fr m 1 to 3 years old; pr ices right Also have a few cows 
for sal and can furnis h high grade L ‘stein cows, 
fresh and springers. Also have yearlings, 


MUNNSVILLE, N N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN HEIFER ‘CALVES 
High grade and beautifully marked, $20 to $25 each. 
Pure- bred registered bull calves, $25 to 


GREENWOOD STOCK FARM, FABIUS 


Bull Calf and Heifer 


FOR SALE. Sire a 36.90 pound bull 
HOME FARM, . CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


5. R. FROST, ° : 





$50 each. 


N.Y. 





BOuSTEIS BULL CALF 
0. 





A Son of King gis Pontiac Alcartra 
a ¥ 24 ( md = year, bh - months old. 
Others sired hian 

G. &. V. ANDREWS, ‘A GRANGEVILLE, we V. 
$100 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917 
Sire a 26.95-Ib. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk I’rinc Dam a granddaughter of 
a 30-Ib. bull Calf is nicely marked and ready for 


service. Fred Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 


Tioga Co., N. 





FOR SALE—Four full blood Holstein heifer calves, 
March and April farrow; have run with cows all 
summer 
Also two full blood Holstein cows, 
freshen in Jan. 
VERNON R. LAFLER, . 


Price $65.00 each, or $250.00 buys the bunch. 
3 and 4 years old, 
Price $250.00, or will sell separate. 
MIDDLESEX, NWN. Y. 





$250.00 


WILL BUY 
READY-FOR-SERVICE BULLS 


HOOD FARM EAR TAG NUMBERS T-68 OR T-73. 
They are bred for size, constitution, capacity, quality, 
production and reproduction. Write for description 
and pedigrees to 


HOOD FARM, LOWELL, MASS. 
AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and ane calves, 

large and well marked, a specialty. he 
CLOVERDALE STOCK FA 

Telephone 34-F12 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N.Y. 








Bensalem Ayrshires 


Farmers, raise the production of your herd. We have 
a few bull calves at a right price that will do it for 
you. Write to 


Friends Hospital Farm 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


FOR SALE 
A number of very choice 


Reg. Ayrshire Heifers 


anda 28 choice BULL CALVES. These animals are S 
high class sm have lots of type, quality and breeding. 
Write for prices and description. 


TOMPKINS FARM, Lansdale, Penn. 
YRSHIRES 


Young bulls nearly ready for service. Young cows and 
heifers. Advance roguney breeding. Mostly light color, 
Herd established 35 ars. Priced right 

ROBERT TEMPLETON & SON, ULSTER, PA. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS "for the East 


Mature early, easy feeders. Send for illustrated book- 
let with particulars of the breed and stock for sale. 
Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau St., New York City 














FOR SALE Four Exceptionally Well Bred BULLS 
from yearlings to four- year olds, and six heifers, 

stock is under the care of the State and has recently bs 
tested subcutaneously and opthalmically for tuberculosis. 
SUNNYSIDE STOCK FARM, Riegelaviiie, Pa, 





FOR SALE—Two A. R. O. mileh cows off quarters, 
bred to our 36-Ib. sire, age 7 and 10 yrs., price $100 
each Also Rid yearling Couateers of ghe 36-Ib. sire, 
one bred. ce for the two, $2 


$2 
BROWN BROS. Canton, St. Lawrence Co, N. ¥. 


a Berkshire Congress, Springfield, Mass. Young 
boars and gilts sired by either of these great sires 
will make a splendid addition to any herd. Write us 
your wants, or better, come to see them. Crystal 
Spring Stock Farm, Seetyville, Pa. G. Smith & 
Sons, Props. 


Big Type Berkshires 


PUBLIC SALE * #40, Fo sows 


FEBRUARY 22nd, 1919 
An opportunity to buy the very best and biggest hogs 
the aah produc 
Cc. H. CARTER, “Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 








Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Letter from Charles D. Cole, Lewiston, Maine: ‘The 
shipment of sows received, and I am very pleased with 
them.” Highwood sows are prolific and profitable. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


istered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


akin, at te afens prices. 
HOMD F. i, - CENTER VALLEY, PA, 


BERKSHIRES 


Pigs, both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
they last, registered and transferred. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, N. Y¥. 








BERKSHIRES PROLIFIC STRAIN 
Must clear pens for winter. Bred gilts, $40 each; 
sow, $50; four months’ sows, $20; three months’ 
sows, $15; others marked $12 to $15. 

L. C. TOMKINS, Ellenton, Lycoming Co., Pa. 





GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM. Booking orders for 
LARGE TYPE BERKSHIRE SOWS and GILTS, a 
to farrow March and CC — Service boars from $30 


to $50 each. One show 
E RTON C. STUART, “SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 





oldest breeder in the 
Mulefoot Hogs state. Pedigreed 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, Ohio, Box 198 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring sows. 
B. F. STEELE, . *  HEUVELTON, N. Y. 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, BALLY, PA. 





LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs only. 


WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 


D U R O C Young sows; bred for Sept me. 
row; service boars; gilts 

March and April farrow; young stock, all ages. ™: 

large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. J. McLAUGHLIW & CO., LEASANTVILLE, 0, 








BELROSE FARMS offer for immediate delivery regis- 
tered Duroc-Jersey sows, bred for spring farrow; also 
service boars, all ages, and open gilts. Special ex- 
press paid offers. Belrose Durocs are of the correct 
types. BELROSE FARMS, RICHFORD, N. Y. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





WILLOW MILL STOCK FARM OFFERS: Black 
grade Percheron gelding, 3 years old; a mare, full 


sister, 2 years old; 2 Shetland pony mares, 2 years 
old; 5 White Wyandotte cockerels, 225-egg strain, $3.00 
each; 4 pairs of registered Tamworth and 2 pairs of 
registered Hampshire pigs, 5 weeks old December 5; 
1 pair registered Chesters, same age. In sheep, all 
registered, 2 Oxford ram lambs, 2 Suffolk ram lambs, 
2 Tunis aged rams, 2 ram lambs, 2 ewes, % ewe 
lambs; Cotswold, 2 rams, 6 ewes; in Leicesters 

rams, 5 ewes; in Lincolns, 1 ram, 3 ewes, 1 - 
Highlands, 2 ewes; Cheviots, 1 ram, 2 ewes, 2 lambs. 
A. W. HILLIS & SONS, South Worcester, N. Y. 


SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send a for | er and price 


list. Address Dept. D. 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 


SHETLAND ux. PONIES 


Weanlings $35 to $50, broken ponies $75 to $100; 
spotted and solid colors. Please state age, color and 
sex and want. F. STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 











POULTRY BREEDERS 


COCKERELS, 
Baby CHICKS, 
EGGS 


8S. C. W._ Leghorns, 
R. IL. Reds, B. P. Rocks, 
W. Wyandottes.  Trap- 
nested, farm range 
heavy laying stock that 
will multiply your poultry 
profits. 

Illustrated folder free 
Write for it NOW. 

6, F. GIBSON 
Galen Farms 

Box 100, Clyde, N. Y. 


CHOICE S. 
White Leghorn Cockerels 


rain. Satisfaction Guaranteed at $3.00 and 
ay one eac! ,- = orders for eggs for spring hatching. 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, MT. BETHEL, PA 


S. C. White Leghorn Breeders 


$1.35 each gna up. Ancona cockerels, os. 50. 














-Old Chicks in the 
€. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and ‘oe 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that ‘ae pub- 
Mshers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hat ch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end wit 
that. 











t when yoo write 
Pin This y aa y ~ a Kavertisers 
rreerryg It Guarantees you the full benefits of 
FARM POWER THE NATIONAL 
‘TRUE FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee _| 
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LYDIA OF 


The Work of Congress—X VIII 

URING all this time she said 
D nothing to Billy about his 

muckraking campaign. In spite 
of her high resolves, she half hoped 
he had given it up. But she did not 
know Billy as well as she thought she 
did. He finished his law course in June 
and entered ex-Senator Alvord’s oftice 
had plannel. There was another 


s he t 
tlection in the fall and John Levine 
was returned to Congress, this time 


almost without a struggle. So many 
of the voters of the community were 
profiting by the alienating of the 
mixed-blood pines that it would have 
peen blatant hypocrisy on the part of 
Republicans as well as Democrats to 
have opposed him. In fact, thanks 
to Levine, the town had entered on 
a period of unprecedented prosperity. 
The college itself had purchased for 
a song a section of land to be used 
as an agricultural experiment station. 


Like a bomb, then, late in Decem- 
ber fell the news that the Indian com- 
missioner had been called before a 


sennte committee to answer questions 
regarding the relations of Lake City 
7 reservation. While following 


io t . : 
close on the heels of this announce- 
ment came word that a congression- 


al commission of three had been ap- 
pointed to sit at Lake City to investi- 
gate Indian matters. 


“Billy, how did you do it?” asked 
Lydia, in consternation. He had over- 
take her one bitter cold January 
afternoon, on her way home from col- 
leg 

“| didn't do much,” said Billy. “I 
just got affidavits, dozens of them, 
showing frauds, and gave them to 
Senator Alvord. He has a lot of in- 
fluer among the Democratic sena- 


tors and is a personal friend of the 
President. It was a wonderful chance, 
he saw, to hurt the Republicans, even 


though there were Democrats impli- 
cated. The Indian commissioner and 
Levine are both Republicans, you 
know Then, when he finally got the 
hearing before the Senate committee, 


he smuggled Charlie Jackson and 
Susie and old Chief Wolf down there. 
Nobody here knows that.” 

Lydia's lips were set tightly as she 
plodded along the snowy road. 


filly,” she said, finally, “are you 
doing this to get even with Dave Mar- 
shal! ?"" 

“Lvdia!” cried Billy, catching her 
arm and forcing her to stop and face 
him. “Don’t you know me better 
than that? Don’t you?” 


“Then why are you doing*it?” de- 
manded Lydia. 

“I'm doing it because I’m ashamed 
of what New Englanders have done 
with their heritage. And I’m doing it 
for you. To make a name for you. 


Look at me. No, not at the lake, into 
my evos. You are going to marry me 
some day, Lydia.” 


“I'm not,” said Lydia flatly. 

Billy laughed. “You can't help 
yourself, honey. It’s fate for both of 
us. Come along home! You're shiv- 





ering.” 

“When you talk that way, I hate 
you!” exclaimed Lydia, but Billy only 
| 1 again. 

: at first was furious when he 
heard of the investigation. He, with 
eve ye else in town, was eager to 
know who had started the trouble. 

“Some sorehead,” said Amos, “who 
couldn't get all the land he wanted, 
I'll bet And a sweet time the com- 
mission will have. Why, they'll have 
to a into the private history of 
every one in Lake City. It'll ruin Le- 
vine! Oh, pshawW! No, it won't, 
eit! He can get everything white- 
was That's the way American 

izations always end!” 

Levine could not get every- 

hiteweshed. The group of 
three commissioners sat for months 
and it time the exposed to the 
burning sun of publicity the muck of 
thie, ry and dishonor on which Lake 
Cit cid beauty was built. 

5 ome strange turn of fortune, 
( ess had chosen three honest men 
for this unsavory task, three men 
gritn and unswervingly determined 
to see the matter through. They sat 


in rooms in the postoffice building. In 
and out of the building day after day 
Passed the Indais to face the sullen 
and unwilling whites summoned to 
ear and answer what these Indians 
had to say of them. Charlie Jackson 
acted as interpreter. Lydia saw him 
once or twice on the street, when he 
nodded coolly. He had dropped his 
White associates completely. 

The local papers refused to report 
the commission’s session. But papers 
Outside the state were voracious for 
the hews and little by little tales were 
Eavlished to the world that made 
—_ City citizens, when out of the 
ity, hesitate to confess the name of 
their home town. 

The leading trustee of the Meth- 


A fascinating serial of the middle 
By Honore Willsie 


: ued 


teevemaaernanecesiaiey 


THE PINES 


west 


Fn Te 


odist Church was found to have mar- 
ried a squaw in order to get her pine 
and her pitiful government allowance. 
His white wife and children left him 
when this was proved to them, and 
it was proved only when the starving 
squaw and her starving children were 
finally acknowledged by the trustee 
before the commission. 

The Methodists were held up to 
scorn for a few months until a prom- 
inent Presbyterian, who was the lead- 
ing grocer in town, was found to have 
supplied the Indian agent for years 
with tainted groceries for the Indians, 

The most popular dentist in town 
filled teeth for the Indians whenever 
they received their allowances, His 
method of filling was simple. He drove 
empty copper cartridge caps over the 
teeth. These when burnished made a 
handsome showing until gangrene set 
in. The afilicted Indians were then 
turned over to a popular young doc- 
tor of Lake City, who took the next 
year’s allowance from the bewildered 
patients, 

Marriage after marriage of squaws 
with Lake City citizens was un- 
earthed, most of these same citizens 
also having a white family. Hun- 
dreds of tracts of lands that had been 
obta'ned by stealing or by fraud from 
full bloods were listed. Bags of 
candy, bits of jewelry, bolts of cotton 
had been exchanged for pine worth 
thousands of dollars, 


It was a nerve-racking period for 


Lake City. Whether purposely or 
not, the net did not begin to close 
round John Levine till toward the end 


By D. R. SPENCE 


(This, gentle reader, is the 


4 . 
The Farm Paper Editor 
poet’s ‘idea’ of the editor. 
it is not known to every yeader that the editor must gather in most 


was sorry for him while she waited 
for him to answer. 

“Hang it, Lyd, I’ve been an 
cad, that’s all!’’ 

“And,” Lydia went on, mercilessly, 
“I’ve got nothing to wear now but the 
same old graduating dress. I suppose 
you were hoping for better things?” 

“Stop it!’ Kent shouted. “I de- 
serve it, but I’m not going to take it. 
I'm asking you for just one reason, 
and that is, I’ve waked up to the fact 
that you’re the finest girl in the 
world. No one can hold a candle to 
you.” 

There was a sudden lilt in Lydia’s 
voice that did not escape Kent as she 
answered laughingly, “Well, if you 
feel the same after seeing Margery 
this summer, I'll be glad to go to one 
of the hops next fall with you, and 
thank you, deeply, Mr Moulton.” 

“All right,’ said Kent, soberly. *‘The 
first hop next fall is mine and as 
many more as I can get.’’ 

It was late in the spring and after 
the conversation with Kent, that it be. 
gan to be rumored about town that 
ex-Senator Alvord’s ottice was at the 
bottom of the Indian investigation. 
Billy had been called ir to testify and 
had shown an uncanny amount of 
knowledge of fraudulent land deals 
and Alvord had corroborated many of 
his statements. 

Kent accused Billy of this openly, 
one Sunday afternoon at Lydia's. They 
were sitting on the lake shore, for the 
day was parching hot. Both the young 
men were in flannels and hatless, and 
lolled on the grass at Lydia’s feet, as 
she sat with her back against a tree. 
She noticed how Kent was all grace, 
and ease, while Billy, whose face had 
lately become thinner, was all gaunt 
angles. 


infernal 


“I’m willing to take the blame, if 
necessary,” said Billy. 
Kent sat up with sudden energy. 


“Look here, if it once got round town 
father of 
Lake City.” 
“Oh, no T won't 


that you’re the this, you'll 
be run out of 


Billy laughed. All 


Perhaps 





ahead 
In getting his dope to the press, 
So the farmer can get his farming by rule 
And not have to farm it by guess. 


While the farmer is shoveling his sidewalks 
in March, 
| The editor’s planting in May; 
| When in April the farmer is starting to 
plow, 
The editor's getting in hay. 


When the farmer is hoeing, with sweat 
dripping down 
Like the eyes of a mourner in tears, 
The editor's setting his overcoat out, 
And icicles hang from his ears. 
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of the hearing. Nor did Levine come 
home until late in the summer, when 
the commission had been sitting for 
some months. ; 

In spite of a apprehension 
that woduld not year was a 
happy one for Lydia. In the first 
place, she went to three college danc- 
ing parties during the year. The adap- 
tabilitvy of the graduation gown was 
wonderful and although Lydia knew 
that she was only a little frump com- 
pared with the other girls, Billy, who 


sense of 
lift, the 


took her each time, always wore the 
dress suit! So she shone happily in 
reflected elegance. 

In the second place, three men 
ealled on her regularly—Billy, Kent 


and Professor Willis. 

In the third place, Kent asked her 
to go with him to the list party and, 
to Lydia’s mind, a notable conversa- 


tion took place at that time. 

“Thanks, Kent,’ said Lydia, care- 
lessly, “but I’m going with Billy.” 

“Billy! Always Billy!” snorted Kent. 
“Why, you and I were friends before 
we ever heard of Billy!” 

“Yes,” returned Lydia calmly, “and 
in all these years this is the first time 
you’ve asked me to go to a party. I’ve 
often wondered why.” 

Kent moved uncomfortably. “Pshaw, 
Lyd, you know I always went with 
some girl I was having a crush on— 
that was why.” 

“And don’t you ever ask a girl to 
go to a party unless you have a crush 
on her?” asked Lydia, mischievously. 

Kent gave her a clear look. “No;” 
he replied. 

Lydia flushed, then she said, slowly, 
“That's only half true, Kent. You've 
always liked me as I have you. But 
you’ve always been ashamed of my 
clothes. I don’t blame you a bit, but 
you can imagine how I feel about 
Billy, who’s taken me, clothes or no 
clothes.” 

It was Kent’s turn to flush, and he 
did so to such an extent that Lydia 


of his “‘seasonable’’ material some months in advance. But if the 
editor happens to be a lady, Mr Spence, what will she do with ner 
feet’—Home Editor.] 
The editor sits with his feet on his desk 
And his chair tilted back to the wall, 
Doping out things that the farmer should do 
In spring, in summer and fall, 
| 
| He always must be about two months 





His September's our July, his May is our 
March, 
His New Year's comes November first; 
His fourth of July’s in the middle of | 
spring— 
I wonder his head doesn’t burst! H 


He never can tell when his birthday comes | 
’round, | 
Nor when his vacation is due; 
Nor if his wife’s vacation comes the same 
time as his, 
Or to get accommodations for 
for two, 


one or 


*T would be mighty queer if he died in July, 
To have to be buried in May; 

But how he is going to get out of this fix, 
I'll just let the editor say. 
have got too 

own. 


citizens 
your 


you respectable 
many troubles of 


“Nice thing to do to your friends 
and neighbors, Bill,” Kent went on, 
excitement growing in his voice as he 


realized the import of Billy’s acknowl- 


edgement. “What the deuce did you 
do it for?” 
Billy shrugged his shoulders and 


said nothing. Kent appealed to Lydia. 
“Would you have gone to parties with 
him if you’d known what he was do- 
ing to his town, Lyd?” 

Billy was still lying on both elbows, 
industriously herding pair of ants. 


He did not look up at Lydia as she 
stared at his massive blond head. 

“Kent, I knew it,” said Lydia after 
a pause. 

“You knew it! You let a lot of 
sickly sentimentulity ruin Lake City 
in the eyes of the wor'd’ Not only 
that. Think what's coming to John 
Levine! Think what's coming to me, 
though I’ve done little enou : 


vou while 

cried Lydia. 
Kent “Of 

anything but 


“Then I'm glad it came to 
you’d still done little!” 

“Nonsense!"" snapped 
course, you don’t expect 


gush ftom a girl about the Indians. 
But I don’t see what you get out of 
it, Bill. Who’s paying you? Are you 
going to run for president on the 
purity ticket?” 

“There’s no use in my trying to tell 


you why I did it,” grunted Billy. 

“No, there isn't,” agreed Kent. “But 
T’ll tell you this much, Bill, you and 
I break right here and now. I've no 
use for a sneak.”’ 

Again Billy shrugged his shoulders. 
Lydia looked at the two in despair, 
then she smiled and cried, “Oh, 
there’s Margery! Isn't she lovely!” 

It was Margery, just home from 
boarding school where she gaily an- 
nounced as she shook hands she had 
been “finally finished.” 

“Though,’’ she added, ‘Daddy wants 
to pack me right off again because of 
this silly investigation. As if I wanted 
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to miss the fun of viewing all our best 
family skeletons!”’ 

“Margery,” cried Lydia, quickly. 
“you're so beautiful that you’re simply 
above envy. What a duck of a dress!” 

“Isn’t it!’ agreed Margery. “Kent, 
do get me a chair. I'll spoil all my 
ruffles on the grass. Well! Here I am! 
And what were you all discussing so 
solemnly when I interrupted,” 


“Indian graft!"’ said Billy, laconi- 
eally. 
“Isn't it awful! And isn’t it funny! 


You know, I was actually proud that 
I lived in Lake City. The girls used 
to point me out in school to visitors.” 

Margery, exquisite in her dainty 
gown, her wonderful black’ eyes 
gleaming with fun as a sample of 
Lake City dishonesty, appealed to the 


sense of humor of her audience and 
they all laughed though Lydia felt 
her throat tighten strangely as she 
did so—Margery made exquisite on 
the money of blind squaws and pa- 


pooses that froze to death! 

Daddy is all worked up though I 
told him they certainly hadn’t done 
anything much to him so far, and I'd 
feel real neglected if they didn’t find 
he had an Indian wife up his sleeve,” 
Margery went on. “Oh, Billy, by the 
way Daddy says he thinks Senator Al- 
vord started the whole thing. Did he?” 


“Yes, and I -helped,”’ replied Billy, 
shortly. 
“Well, I think you ought to be 


ashamed of yourself,” cried Margery, 


airily. ‘Don’t you, Lydia?’’ 

“No, I don’t, I'm proud of him, 
though I’m seared to death,” said 
Lydia. “Things are sO much worse 
than I thought thev’d be.” 

“Well, I just tell you, Billy Nor- 
ton,” there was a sudden shrill note 


in Margery’s voice, “if anything really 
horrid is unearthed about Daddy, I'll 
never speak to you again. Would you, 
Kent?” 

“T don’t 
Kent, coolly, 
Marg ?’’ 

“I walked from the trolley. 
dew it hot.” 

“Let me take you home in my toot- 
toot.” 


replied 
come out, 


intend to anyhow,” 
“Hlow’d you 


I'd no 


was so 


“But I just got here,” protested 
Margery. 
“It’s now or never,” said Kent, ris- 


ing, “I’ve got to run along. 


“Oh, if it’s that serious!’’ Margery 
took Kent’s arm. “By-by, Lydia! 


Come over and see my new dresses.” 

After they were gone, Billy sat up 
and looked at Lydia. Neither spoke 
for a few moments. The sun was sink- 
ing and all the world was enveloped 
in a crimson dust. There had been a 


drouth now for six weeks. Even 
Amos’s garden was languishing. 

“Lydia,” said Lilly, “I’m going to 
quit. You know I've worked with 
Charlie Jackson right along.” 

“Quit? But Billy, why I—I didn't 
think you minded Kent and Margery 
that much!” 

“IT don’t mind them at all. But, 
Lydia, I found yesterday my father 
got one hundred and twenty acres 


from a ten-year-oid full-blood boy for 


five dollars and a bicycle. Last week 
Charlie unearthed a full-blood squaw 
from whom your father had gotien 
two hundred and forty acres for an 
old sewing machine and twenty-five 
dollars. I've done so much for the 
Indians and Charlie is so fond of you 
that he’ll shut these Indians up, but I 
can’t go on, after that, of course.” 
Lydia was motionless. Over the 
house top, the great branches of the 


pine were turned to flames. The long- 


drawn notes of a locust sounded above 
the steady drone of the crickets. Lydia 
had a curiously old feeling. 

‘I can’t go on, Lydia,” Billy re- 
peated. “My fine old father and dear 
old Amos! TI can't.’ 

“Yes, you'll go on, Billy,” Lydia's 

jice was verv low. “After I faced 
what would coms to John Levine 
through this, I can face anything.”’ 

Billy gave a little groan and bowed 
his head on Lydi knee, Suddenly 
she felt years older than Bills She 
smoothed his tumbled blond hair. 

“Go on, Billy. Our ancestors left 
England for conscience’s sake, And 


our grandfathers both luid down their 


lives for the Union.’ 

Lydia ended with a little gulp of 
embarassment. Billy caught her hand 
and sat up, looking eagerly through 


her face 


battles of 


the gloaming at 


“T told you all the the 


world were fought for a woman,” he 
said. “Dear, T'll go on, though it’ll 
break mother’s heart.” 

“It won’t break her heart,” said 


Lydia. “Women's hearts don’t break 
over that sort of thing.” 

“Lydia!’’ called Amos from the 
doorway, “aren’t you going to give me 
any supper tonight?” 


“Lord, it’s two hours past milking 
time!”’ groaned Billy, and he started 
on a dog-trot for home. 


[To Be Continued.] 





Wasn't He Mean? 
Doctor—I have just returned 
a week's hunting in Maine. 
Druggist—Kill anything? 
Doctor—Not a blamed thing. ’ 
Druggist—Huh! You could have 
done better than that by staying -at 
home and attending to your regular 
business. 
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January 
BY LALIA MITCHELL 


Oh, January skies are gray, 

And deep her drifting snows; 
But there’s a song of gladness in 
The coldest wind that blows. 
And there’s a page of promise set 

Upon the frozen mere; 
For January brings to all 
The world, the glad New Year. 





Taking Inventory 


BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


NCE a year every up-to-date bus- 
Q) iness man takes account of stock 
to see where he stands financial- 

ly, whether he has gained or lost dur- 
ing the past year, and how his busi- 
ness can be improved and made to 
return him more tor his investment 
It occurred to someone that what was 
good for business might be good for 
health 1 do not know who first had 
the idea, but it has appealed to many 
people as being very sensible. The 
readers of this department will not 
take to it kindly, but if you will con- 
sider a moment that I can have no 
possible thing’ to gain myself and 
therefore must be speaking disinter- 
estedly, you may be convinced. If even 
a few follow the advice of this article 
the lives that may be saved and the 
years added to other lives will surely 
be well worth the argument 

Many of the diseases that carry off 
people more than forty could have 
been, if not entirely avoided, at least 
postponed, or their course arrested, if 
they had been treated in the begin- 
ning. Forty is practically the divid- 
ing line in bodily activity. After that 
people should eat less, slow up a bit, 
ind watch themselves a little more 
carefully 

This applies to men and women 
alike It does not mean that old age 
is at hand, or even that the height of 
power has been reached. Tt does mean 
that the human body cannot stand 
quite such rough usage as it could be- 
fore that age, and it is the beginning 
of the time when the health should 
receive more attention than it may 
previously have required 

Once a year, at least, everybody in 
mature life should have a health in- 
ventory, should take account of 
stock, health-wise. Are headaches fre- 
quent? If so, there is a reason, and 
the reason ought to be found and 
cured. How about weight? Do you 
weigh as much as you did a year ago? 
If you are losing much weight, there 
is a danger signal, clear and loud, and 
one that should be heeded Saving 
sugar and wheat has reduced the 





Personal freedom is 
attained through the 
government of 
one’s self 











weight of almost everyone of us dur- 
ing the past year, so allowance 
should be made for that. 

The probabilities are, even with 
this allowance, that your weight has 
increased during the year. That is 
the tendency with added years, but 
much added weight is not an addi- 
tion on the safe side. Stoutness does 
not improve the health, and comes of 
too much eating, combined with too 
little exercise. People prefer to say 
“it is natural in my family,” and pick 
out some grandparent who weighed 
more than 200) as an excuse for their 
own pounds. Probably the grandpar- 
ent also liked good things to eat and 
improved his opportunities: doubt- 
less, too, he blamed his own portli- 
ness upon the generations behind. 

You do not use candles to read by, 


because your grandparents did. If vou 
know more about improved methods 


of keeping your health as well as 
about lighting your house, why not 
make good use of that knowledge 
also 


You know that any machine of steel 
and wood will last longer and do bet- 


ter work if looked over for weak 
spot ind put in order occasionally. So 
will the human machine. If live 
long enough, of course some organ 


will wear out, but the time of its 
breaking down can be greatly post- 
poned by care and attention as 
go along. 

Most people past middle life would 
find it money in their pockets, to say 
nothing of years in their lives, to go 
to a doctor once a year and have a 
thorough overhaulins Have heart 
und lungs examined, kidneys tested, 
general conditions talked over, pay 


vour fee, and go home and follow the 
advice received. Neither the money 
nor the time will be wasted On the 
contrary, you and your family may 


have reason to bless the day that you 
did it. Why not begin 1919 with such 
a plan? 

They who live in a worry invite 


death to hurry. 


American Agriculturist, December 28, 1918 


Home and Family 
Good health and suggestions for the home life 


Rugs out of Rags 


SN’T this a cozy, homey scene, 
] with Grandma sitting by the 
sunny window and _ crocheting 
one of those old-time, yet ever-desir- 


able rugs? The cheery plant in 
bloom, the contented, purring cats, 


all add to the peace of the picture. 
Grandma has done “her bit,”’ knitting 
and sewing for the soldier boys; now 
she is getting warm rugs ready for 
the cold winter days. 

The rug under her chair and the 
one being made are both round, but 
other shapes can be made as well, 

















Grandma Getting Ready for Winter 


oval, square or oblong The colors 
are varied and contrasting or har- 
monizing, everything, as a rule, blend- 
ing in; or the colors can be so se- 
lected, as in the rug on the floor, that 
a design is worked out in the light 
portion next to the edge. A large 
wooden crochet hook is used and the 
rags are cotton, woolen or any ma- 
terial, from pants cloth down to print. 
For crocheting or knitting, the rags 
should be cut in strips not over %4 
inch wide for the heavier materials 
and a little wider for the light weight. 
In sewing together, care must be 
taken to lap the ends sufliciently and 
to sew strongly, so they will not pull 
epart, and all raveled threads should 
be trimmed off. The stitch used is 
the single crochet. 

If the rug is to be knitted, the work 
will be more convenient to handle if 
it is done in stripes, knitted plain, and 
this way opens a vast variety of com- 
binations and designs. Alternating 
stripes of different colors or two col- 
ors, such as blue, green or rose color, 
with white stripes between, would 
make up very attractively for a cham- 
ber or bath room. Many rug makers 
dye the light rags to get the desired 
shades. For the living room, a hit 
or miss rug would have a similar ef- 
fect as the old-fashioned, hand-loom 
woven rug carpet. The crocheted rug 
could also be done in rows up and 
down instead of around, or in strips, 
and sewed together overhand on the 
wrong side. The outer strips or rows 
should preferably be in black or a 
dark color. 

Many prefer the braided rug, as it 
is thicker and heavier, as a rule. The 
rags for this may be cut wider and 
must be braided in three strands and 
free from all bunches. Enough lengths 
must be braided to get a good start 
for the center, whether round or ob- 
long, and sewed together over and 
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over on the wrong side, keeping the 
work flat as it proceeds. As more 
pieces are needed, sew on and con- 
tinue braiding, working in enough 
dark rounds of two or more widths 
to bring out the lighter ones, which 
can be in one color or mixed effects, 
produced by each of the three 
strands being different in color. The 
materials on hand and the scheme of 
coloring desired will suggest to the 
worker a pattern or idea. 

It is dificult to make square or ob- 
long braided rugs because of turning 
the corners without bunching the 
braids, but these shapes can be made 
by braiding strips the length desired, 
sewing them together as for the 
round and finishing the ends by turn- 
ing them back and stitching several 
times across to keep from raveling, 
or unbraid for a few inches on each 
strip, making a fringe which should 
be stitched at the heading to prevent 
further unbraiding. Another idea, as 
shown in the illustration, is to knit 
plain back and forth a hit or miss 
band for a border to a braided rug. 
A crocheted band would have a sim- 
ilar effect.—[B. A. W. 





Four-Leaf Clover Band 


The filet or square mesh crochet 
combines very effectively with the 
more elaborate lacet idea, as shown 
in the accompanying four-leaf clover 
design. Many uses for this pattern 
will suggest themselves to the worker, 
such as stripes alternating with linen, 
crash, or other suitable fabric for sofa 


pillows, chair backs, tidies, bed- 
spreads, table runners, towels, cur- 
tains or bureau and sideboard scarf 


insertions or ends or for apron inser- 
tion. A very pretty knitting, fancy- 
work otf handkerchief bag could be 
made of silk or sateen, with this band 
at the bottom, crocheted in the same 
or a contrasting color. A green or 
blue bag with ecru crochet would be 
a pleasing combination. 

Abbreviations: Ch, chain; st, stitch; 
s c, single crochet; d ec, double cro- 
chet; b, bar; 1, lacet; o m, open mesh; 
s m, solid mesh. 

Ch 85, dc in 4th st from hook, dc 
in each of next 3 ch, ch 5, miss 5 
ch, dc in next forming a bar, repeat 
from * 13 times, d c in each of next 3 
ch, ch 3, turn, 

2d row—D cin 4de, * ch 3, sc in 
third of 5 ch, ch 3, d cind ec, forming 
a lacet, repeat from * twice, ch 2, dc 
in third of 5 ch, d ¢ in each of next 
2 ch, dcindec, * dc in each of 5 ch, 
dcin dc, repeat from last * 3 times, 
ch 2, dc in third ch, forming an open 
mesh, ch 2, dcindeco5sldceintd 
e, ch 3, turn. 

3d row—Four d c, 5 b, d ec in 2 ch, 
dcindedcin2ch,dcinde (7d 
c in all), ch 2, miss 2 d ec, dc in next, 
forming o m, 8S o m;s m ino m, 3b, 
ch 3, turn. 

4th row—S m, 2 1, ch 2, miss 2 ch, 
dc in next (om),1sm,120m,2s 
m in b, 20m, 31, 1s m. 

5th row—S m, 3 b, 2s m, 14 0 m, 
sm, 10m, 2 b, s m. 

6th row—S m, 21, 1 s m, 17 o m, 
sm, lowm, 21,1sm. 

7th row—S m, 2 b, 1 s m, 1om, 
om,38sm (10 dcinatl,6om,1 
m, 2 b, 1 s m. 

8th row—S m, 21,10m,+4+om, 5 
sm (16d c),90m, 1s m,20m, 
1, 1s m. 

9th row—S m, 1 b, 1 o m,1s m, 5 
om,1sm, 40m, 6s m (19 dec), 2 
om,lsm,l1owm,2b,1s m, 

10th row—S m, 31, 1s m,2 0m, 5 
sm (16dc),30m,3sm,40m,1 
om 20m, IL 2 ws mm. 

lith row—-S m, 1b, 1s m, 5 0m, 
4sm,20m.,4sm,lom,2sm,1o 
m, 5 b, 1 s m. 
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A Pretty Combination of Filet and Lacet Stitch 


12th row—S m, 41, 10m, 5s m1 
om,6sm,4om,1sm,11,15s mm. 

13th row—S m, 1b, 1s m, 40 m,9 
em (28 dc),6b,1s m. 

14th row—S m, 31, 78s m (22 Gd ¢) 
lom,7sm,4om,1sm,11,15 yy) 

As the stitches can be so easily 
counted in the illustration no further 
directions are necessary.—I[B. A. w., 





Recreation on the Farm 
BY D. F. CLAPP 


Recreation in any form is a difficult 
problem for many farm women, ‘spe- 
cially if there are children to be 
looked after. With three little ones 
the oldest only three years old, a hired 
man to board, financial worries, and 
all the varied work incidental to 4 
farm home to do, I seemed always 
hurried and harried, and naturally 
both physical health and nerves event. 
ually paid the penalty. I realized 
that I must get a change and rest 
from incessant labor, but the question 
was how to bring this about. 

In my stenographic days before 
marriage I had been a great reader, 
and this was one of the things [| 
longed for most at present. I deter. 
mined to find the time somehow, and 
the rest was easy. There is a nice 
little library in our home town, open 
two afternoons a week, but since 
someone had to go to the city, eight 
miles distant, on an average of once 
in two weeks for the necessary trad. 
ing and business transactions, I decid. 
ed to join the library there. This costs 
a dollar a year extra, but is more than 
compensated for by the convenience 
and greater range of reading avail- 
able. 

We get everything, from bound vol- 
umes of recent art and architectural 





A Braided and Knitted Rag Rug 


magazines, through books of fiction, 
travel, the war, and helpful ones on 
household and farming subjects. I 
read them while feeding the baby, 
spare Sunday half-hours, etc. I like to 
have a volume of poetry or some se- 
rious matter on the table beside me 
while sewing, and occasionally read a 
stanza or paragraph to meditate on 
while my fingers fly. It makes the 
work so much more interesting and 
keeps my mind happily enjoyed. 

Oh, these odd moments that come 
to one and all! If we were only wise 
enough to utilize them, how much we 
might accomplish! I found that even 
I had many such moments while wait- 
ing for belated meal-comers, amusing 
the children, etc, and have finished a 
couple of Red Cross sweaters in just 
such times. With two brothers in 
France I am naturally interested in 


such work, but my three little ones 
prevent me from attending public 
meetings. 


I enjoy embroidering, so got &@ 
pretty centerpiece to work on when 2 
chance friend called, or on the rare 
occasions when I went home for an 
hour or two. It is all done now and 
destined as a bridal gift for a happy 
little friend of mine, so I do not con- 
sider the time wasted, especially as it 
furnished relaxation for me, and I 
have saved the money that would 
otherwise be spent on a present. 

My husband does the heavy garden 
work, but I help in sowing seeds, set- 
ting out plants, weeding, harvesting, 
ete. This year I had a generous 
space reserved for a flower garden. 
did not attempt anything elaborate or 
fussy—just nasturtiums, sweet peas 
snapdragons, sweet alyssum, migon- 
ette, marigolds and kindred plant, 
but even so, simple as it was, it was 
a source of great pleasure. Workins 
in the vegetables was easier after 4 
few moments among my flowers, and 
it was undiluted joy to Slip out and 
gather lovely bouquets with which t? 
freshen and brighten the house. 
made a habit of observing the §Sk°: 
noting its blueness and the cloud e- 
fects, and of breathing deeply. 

And last, but by no means least, 

[To Page 489.] 
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Looking Beyond 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


Through seorching summer heat and wintry 
frost 
The faithful horse his weary round pursues, 
And uncomplaining, mild, whate’er the cost, 
Ea morn afresh his daily toil renews. 


cn 


the miry road, up breathless hills, 


Along a . e V 
Or odding slowhy o’er the sodden fields, 
Mec vatient, dumb, his duty he falfiils 

* Beneath the lash a ruthless driver wields. 


srvice such as his have no reward, 
Such loyalty end with the last-drawn breath? 
ither let us trust our pitying Lord 
errant this faithful comrade, after death. 


Some need of bliss beyond these weary days, 
Somewhere to find from toil a blest re!rase, 
ere in Elysian pastures he may graz 
His humble share, unsought, of hesven’s 
own peace. 


“4 Poor Thing, But Mine Own” 


BY EDITH M. PATCH 


“We make the kiddies presents of 
things we like ourselves,’’ remarked a 
philosophical observer of human na- 
ture, and the father of three, in my 
hearing, and he is right. 

The traftic manager across the hall 
puys an expensive toy train outfit “to 
please the boy,” who has been having 
an uproarously good time for months, 


playing Choo-choo-car with an _ old 
chair in the kitchen. The delighted 
son views the gift with enthusiasm, 


; with it exclusively for two days, 
and then returns to his old chair and 
bell in the kitchen. After all, it is 





the chair and bell that are enhanced 
by his own imagination. There is no 
limit to the adventures open to him 


in this realm of his own construction. 
The store train runs only on man- 
1ade tracks. His train goes to the 
uttermost ends of fancy-dom. He has 
evolved it out of the stuff of his 
brains. It is his intimate creation. 

“Edna,” they write me, “has lovely 
eyes, pink and white complexion and 
light hair. She is a darling. Self- 
reliant and independent. Busy as a 
bee all day. She has a boxful of treas- 
ures: Spools, tin boxes, old celluloid 
duck, a battered cupie, rattles that 
were pretty once, and with these she 
plays and plays. For variety she trots 
into the pantry and takes granite 
dishes and plays with them.” 

Happy Edna! I hope the “darling 
Christmas doll” and the “adorable lit- 
tle animals,” the Christmas selection 
of -her mother and aunts, will not 
break the spell of spool and worn-out 
rattle. 

Vhat was it wee Elizabeth did with 
her dollies? Took off all their cunning 
little garments stitched with joy by her 
mother—took them off with absorbed 
interest, and the next thing we knew 
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A Smart Two-Piece Suit 
Coat No 2654 and Skirt Ne 2653—Brown 
wool velour, or blue velveteen would be nice 
is. The coat is made with waist and 


Beplum portions. The skirt is a new five-gore 


model. The coat pattern is cut in seven sizes: 
M, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
Measure. The skirt in seven sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
%, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. It 


will require about eight yards of 44-inch 

Material for a medium size, for the entire suit. 

This illustration calls for two separate pat- 

ag —coat pattern No 2654, and skirt pattern 
0 2653. 








The Practical Housekeeper 


Food for thought and fine raiment 


the dainty clothes were in a wad in 
the corner, the naked dolls in the 
cedar chest; and Elizabeth was play- 
ing as contentedly as ever with her 
precious hot-water bottle swathed in 
a grimy towel. 

“You dear ‘ittle baby,” she crooned 
over it, “you are so pink, O, you are 
so pink!’ 

Yes, and there was another Eliz- 
abeth, some thirty years before, whose 
mother in turn complained that her 
child would put her attractive doll to 
bed, and then wrap a stick of wood 
in a little old shawl and hug it tight 
and care for it tenderly. 

I suppose I had store toys to play 
with—most children do. But I do not 
remember them. When I think of me 
with my head coming to the band of 
my mother’s apron, I can see a little 
mossy hollow with pure white stones 
not so big as my fist was then, that I 
put there for the fairies to sit on. And 


they came there, too, when I was 
alone, and we talked together. Yes, I 
can remember the fairies, for they 


told me many wonderful things, and 
they used to drink from the little red 
cups in the gray lichens I found for 
them. 

The choice bits of broker 
colored glass that I saved 
waste heap! The joy I } 
things is still a part of 

And there w: Dinah i 


china and 
from some 
id with those 
memory. 
must have 


seen the last of her before I was six 
years old. but ivy heart warms to- 
ward her stil th a bit of a break 
even yet. A dirty “nigger” doll, passed 





on to me from the older brothers and 


sisters—my dear Dinah, whom I car- 
ried everywhere until the family 
blushed with shame. 


“That doll is a disgrace to us,” ex- 
plained my big brother impressively 
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Stylish Dress in Tunic Style 

No 2631—This is a good model for combina- 
tions. The underskirt and trimmings could be 
of plaid or checked suiting and the tunic, 
waist and sleeves of serge. One could also 
combine silk or satin with crepe or gabardine 
in this way. The pattern is cut in six sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 88 requires five yards of 44-inch material. 


to me. “If you will let me put her 
away, I'll buy you the most beautiful 
doll in Worcester.” 

So he did. I named her “Lily.” I 
have never in all my life seen another 
doll which seemed so exquisite as she 
looked to me. She closed her soft 
brown eves. She had real golden 
curls. Her complexion was a triumph 
in wax. I thought that perhaps an 
angel might be so lovely and made 
my cousin scrub his hands before he 
Was permitted to as much as look at 
her. 

But Dinah? I slipped off into the 
attic, where she had been tossed, and 
nursed my neglected darling sadly all 
by myself. My perfidy was discovered 
by the family. Influenced by the love 
I bore my brother, I had agreed to 
give up Dinah who pained him, for 
Lily, who was a credit to his taste. 
Was I te break my promise? The sit- 
uation was explained to me on moral 
grounds. My budding New England 
conscience was appealed to. I wor- 
shipped my brother, and, under in- 
fluence, at last consented to having 
Dinah put into the stove, to save me 
from further temptation. Like a stoic 








I did my duty—a promise was not to 
be broken. 

I kept my word, but I committed 
murder to do it; and shall never for- 
get the shock of that childhood trag- 
edy. I don’t know that I wept or com- 
Plained. But somehow my family un- 
derstood, and Dinah was never men- 
tioned again until I grew up. My 
brother told me then that he had 
made a mistake in that transaction, 
and I could not gainsay him. 

Well, his own daughter will profit 
by my -experience, and I wish many 
children could. Small Grace, for ex- 
ample. 

"Twas she who took off the beauti- 
ful clothes from her new Christmas 
doll and put them joyously on her old 
rag doll as a preparation to accom- 
pany her father to town. 

“Grace,” said he, “I'll not be seen 
on the street with that dirty thing. 
Dress up your new one.” 

“But I love Bertha best!” protested 
Grace, loyally. 


And a poor sort of young woman 




















A Comfortable Work Dress 


No 2474—Galatea, khaki, seersucker, per- 
cale, gingham and chambray are nice and 
serviceable for this style. The front closing is 
a practical feature of this one-piece garment. 
The belt confines the fullness at the waistline. 
The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 38 
requires 64% yards of 36-inch material. 


she would have been if she could have 
foresworn the love of a lifetime for 
the stranger of a day. That was really 
her father’s doll—not hers. Not yet. 

Yes, the philosopher was right. We 
do give our children what we like 
ourselves. 

And yet what right have we to vio- 
late the realm of their own creative 
imagination and disturb their faithful 
affections ? 

Of course, we have to give them 
new toys—for our own gratification: 
but is it necessary to add the insult of 
our grown-up scorn of their treasures 
and discount their loyalty? When we 
do, we rob them spiritually of more 
than we give them, materially. 


Recreation on the Farm 


{From Page 48S8.] 
there are my blessed day-dreams. They 
may seem silly to some of you, but it 


makes caring for sick or fussy children 
easier to pretend that you are a Red 
Cross nurse caring for refugee chil- 
dren, It also makes it easier to get 
cool and appetizing meals on scorch- 
ing summer days by pretending youare 
a canteen worker serving our boys in 
lrance. Besides these, there are nu- 
merous other dreams, for we all have 
pet ambitions and desires. Just try 
pretending, and see if it doesn’t help. 

Owing to the fact that all the chil- 
dren were quite sick with measles 
during the summer, I was not able to 
get out much, but next summer I am 
planning to run the Ford and take 
them with me on little excursions. 
But even as things were and are, I 
am in far better condition, both men- 
tally and physically, and work goes 
much easier than it did before I de- 
manded and sought a little recreation 
for myself. No matter what your cir- 
cumstances are, if you really deter- 
mine and persist, vou can find pleas- 
ure somehow 


If you tell the truth, you have in- 
finite power supporting you; but if 
not, you have infinite power against 
you.—I!ICharles G. Gordon. 





A Charming Negligee 
No 2612—Crepe, 


Japanese toweling, voile, 
poplin, silk, albatross and gabardine are nice 
for this pretty model. The pockets may be 
omited. This pattern is cut in four sizes: 
Small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42, 
and extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 
Size medium requires 5% yards of 44-inch 
material, 


The Experience Corner 


Boil up the old lamp burners in 
washing powder and soda, in enough 
water to well cover them. After boil- 
ing five minutes, turn off the soiled 
water, and pour in another soap-and- 
soda bath and boil five minutes more. 
This may darken them, but a little 
scouring with some good sand soap 
will make them bright and shiny. The 
“old’’ burners, if they work at all, are 
very much better than the flimsy ar- 
ticles now sold.—I[C. A. B. 

I call this short-cut in making pies, 
a time and expense-saver—have dohe 
it for 20 years: Cut the upper crust 
with a plate or “by the eye” and drop 
over the filling, No pinching down, or 
pies running out in the oven, as the 
crust will raise if pie boils. The 
amount of crust saved is a large item, 
and few people enjoy a double crust. 
[a Bs da 

The cold days are here and the lit- 
tle tots need bedroom slippers. A very 
pretty and inexpensive pair can be 
made from little pieces left over from 
the tlannel garments. Sew a piece of 
fiannel, three or four inches wide, 
around a pair of soft soles. Finish 
the top with a piece of ribbon, silk or 
any pretty goods one may have on 
hand. Then finish with elastic, so they 
will fit snugly.—I[Mrs Jesse H. P. 


A fine dustless dust mop can be 
made from old stockings and an ordi- 
nary mop stick. Use about 16 inches 
of the leg of the stockings slipping 
them into the mop leaving eight 
inches on each side. Then cut slits 
about an inch wide to within two 
inches of the mop rod. Saturate with 
O-cedar oil or any other good polish, 
or kerosene, and you will have a fine 
flour dust mop.—I[Mrs L. P. 

So often one sees the pretty new 
sweater sagging, from the heavy but- 


tons or button molds used. Instead of 
using the customary button mold, in- 
sert a white celluloid ring (such as is 





used for bags and other fancywork) 
in the cover you have made for the 
button. These make splendid substi 
tutes, as they are so light.—I[H. E. W. 

The next time you plan to have 
baked potatoes, try boiling them a 
few moments—not more than five— 


before putting them in the oven to 
bake. This will save a lot of heat and 
besides the potatoes will not be dry 
and hard as baked potatoes often are. 
‘2: DB WW. 

When washing soiled overalls or 
other heavy garments, I do not rub 
them on the washboard, but instead 1 
lay them out on the board, then rub 
the soiled places with soap and scrub 
with a floor brush.— W. W. T. 

He who loses money loses much; he 


who loses a friend loses more, but he 


who loses spirit loses all. 


Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable te obtain from lecal = 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, care of 
this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 


mm 


Dh 9 
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Your Best Recipe 





FeONRRN 


One for Every Day 


Monday—Bean and Rice Soup 


Soak two quarts of beans over 
night in cold water, then drain and 
put over fire with more cold water 
and cook slowly, about three hours, 


after which add scant half cup of rice 
well washed in cold water, and about 
10 slices fat salt pork cut into inch 
dice, or you may use some bacon fat 
or a ham bone. Add pepper and salt 
to taste, and hot water as needed 
while it is cooking Cook until beans 
and rice are tender.—[Mrs E. 8S. G. 


Tucsday—Bread Dumplings 

This is a good way to use dry 
bread. Soak about a pint of bread 
crumbs in sufficient milk, then put in 
one well-beaten egg, two teaspoons 
baking powder, salt and mix with 
flour sufficient to make a soft dough. 
Drop from spoon into furiously boil- 
ing water, cover and keep boiling, and 
when dumplings rise to the top they 
are done. [Mrs W. B. G. 


Wednesday—Creamed Carrots 
carrots in just 


and cook until 
table 


Pare and put the 
enough water to cover, 
tender. In a saucepan put one 
shortening and a 


spoon butter or 

small onion, sliced. Cook one min- 
ute, add one teaspoon flour, half cup 
milk, half teaspoon chopped parsley, 


and a dust of salt and pepper, and 
cook until creamy. Then stir in two 
cups carrots, heat through and serve. 
if young carrots are used cut them in 
half lengthwise, but full-grown ones 
should be sliced Fie Gee. we 
Thursday—Molasses Drop Cookies 
Use half cup molasses and half cup 
white karo syrup. Add one beaten egg 
and half cup sour cream, three table- 
spoon soda, one teaspoon salt, and half 
teaspoon cinnamon or one teaspoon 
teaspon cinnamon or one teaspoon 


vanilla. Lastly, stir in one cup sifted 
barley flour and enough wheat flour 
to thicken Raisins may be added, if 


desired [Mrs C. O. R, 


Friday—Salmon Loaf 


Remove skin and bone from one 
can salmon and divide into small 
flakes, add three-fourths cup milk, 


well-beaten eggs, one 
tablespoon butter or shortening, 
melted, one teaspoon salt, pepper to 
taste, and about two cups mashed po- 
tatoes You may use one cup each 
of mashed potatoes and bread crumbs 
Put in well-greased baking tin and 
bake about half hour.—[Mrs C. E. D 


one or two 


Saturday—Chocolate Cake 
Beat one egg, add one cup brown 
sugar, four tablespoons cocoa, half 
cup sour milk, one-fourth cup short- 
ening, melted, one teaspoon vanilla ex- 


tract, half teaspoon salt, one and a 
half cups flour, and one cup hot 
water. Beat well, put into well- 


greased loaf-cake tin, and bake slow- 
ly.—[Mrs L. M. B. 
Sunday—Creamed Hamburg Steak 
Put about one pound hamburg 
steak (chopped meat) in a hot spider 


in which you have melted a good- 
sized piece of shortening. Stir con- 
stantly until well cooked, then 
sprinkle about one tablespoon flour 


over it, stir well, add salt and pepper 
to taste, and half cup scalded milk. 
Serve hot with mashed potatoes.—|M 
B. P. 





whether spiritual, 
are debts drawing 


Violations of law, 
mental or physical, 
compound interest. 











AN ODE TO AN ONION 
3LIZABETH PINSON 


There are odes to the Rose and the Tulip, 
The Apple, the Peach and the Plum; 
But in praise of thee, sweet, fragrant ONION, 
The voice of the poet is dumb. 
Yet thy place in the world is importart— 
Without thee, ah, what would we do! 
’'Twould, forsooth, cau<e us keen disappointment 
If omitted, thou wert from our stew. 
Thou art strong—yea, thy forceful aroma 
With thine rival, the proud Garlic vies; 
Yet thy story is strangely pathetic, 
Ever bringing the tears to our eyes. 
Thou art tender of heart—e'en forgiving 
The friend who hath lured thee to death; 
For thy spirit long hovers about him, 
Wafting tidings of thee with each breath. 
And it cannot be said that thou loveth 
But lightly, then runneth away, 
For the lips which thou presseth, retaineth 
Thy fragrance for more than a day. 
Thou repeateth, like unto a voter— 
(‘Tis a fault which can scarce be denied) 
And thou oft getteth into hot water; 
Still I cherish thee—raw, boiled or fried. 
Yes, I love thee, thou succulent ONION, 
And thy cousins, the Seallion and Leek; 
In my hash or with porterhouse steaklet 
Thy savory presence I seek. 
But ag much as I love thee, I’ve often 
Denounced thee with vicious comment, 
For it fills me with murderous longing 
To feceive from mine neighbor thy scent. 





—~} 
———— 








For The Children 


ST CLS 


The Obliging Needle 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 





I looked a saucy needle 
Right straight in its one eye. 
I s'prised it so it didn’t wink; 
The thread slipped in, and my! 
I sewed a patch so quickly 
That teacher praised my work. 
l wonder if that needle’d winked 
I'd have been called a shirk, 





Birds in Lomaland 


Few people seem to realize the 
enormous appetites of birds, writes 
Percy Leonard in The Theosophical 


Path. What with their ceaseless mMOve. 
ment, the exertion of flight, the ene 
ergy expended in song, and the high 
temperature of their blood, they re- 
quire an immense amount of nourish- 
ment. It is common to remark of a 
person in delicate health, that he has 
the appetite of a canary. Asa matter 
of fact, in proportion to their weight, 
the birds consume very much more 
food than we do. If a man were to 
feed on the same scale as some of the 
birds, do he would eat twenty-four 
hens for his breakfast, a whole sheep 
for his dinner, and would still be able 
to find room for half a dozen roast 
turkeys for his supper. 

In Lomaland, house-wrens build 
their nests in hats that hang in the 


bungalows of students and in the 
pockets of raincoats. The hooded 
Arizona oriole suspends her woven 


cradle under the arches of the Temple 
of Peace; and valley quail land forth 
their active, fluffy broods from clumps 
of pampa grass within the bounda- 
ries of the Lotus Home. With the 
exception of the red-breasted linnet 
who resembles humanity in the inter- 
est that he takes in ripe figs, our 
feathered population on the whole 
render a great assistance in keeping 
down the insect plagues. 

We need not fear the ravages of in- 


sects, although they lay thousands of 
eggs, as long as we protect the birds. 
There seems to be a kind of balance 


in nature, and if we _ protect the 
birds from foes and famine, they will 
take our part in our ceaseless strug- 
gie against the insects. 


The Horse and Kindness 


One of the best known horsemen of 
Great Britain, a man who has prob- 
ably trained and handled more horses 
than any other man in England for 


the past 25 years, writes: 

“Cut out the use of whips, spurs, 
bearing reins, and all other forms of 
cruelty. Have confidence in your 


horse, and let him see that he can 
safely have perfect confidence in you. 
Show him that, though you intend to 
be master, you will treat him always 
vith the utmost consideration and 
kindness, and you will find that you 
will have the affection and trust of 
your horse, and get the best possible 
work from him. 

“I have worked on these principles 
all my life, with bad and unwilling 
horses, and have proved them win- 
ners every time.” 

To this man, M. B. Remington, are 
turned over all the horses and mules 
at the remount station which are con- 
sidered unmanageable and condemned 
to be destroyed. By methods of kind- 
ness and intelligence he renders them 
all docile and serviceable. 








Animal That Eats His Bedroom 

The muskrat lives in the brown bog, 
hiding carefully in the daytime and 
coming out at night to seek food or 
to build his little house. In winter 
his house is cozy, for he builds it with 
a passage that enters beneath the ice 
of the pond on the border of which 
he lives. The bitter wind, therefore, 
cannot reach him. If he is hungry he 
can swim under the ice and find pond 
lily roots and other sweet food. May- 
be he does not need even to wet his 
fur, for he builds his house of these 
very roots and of rushes and grasses, 
o that all he needs to do when 
hungry is to turn over and eat his 
bedroom door. 

Muskrats are sociable creatures. 
When they live together, one will 
warn another of approaching danger. 


They attract attention by flapping the 


water with their tails as they dive out 
of sight. 


Alligators like muskrat flesh and 
eat it when they can get it. The lit- 


enemies, the 

perhaps, being the 
mink can follow the 
Worst of all 
a severe 


tle animal has other 
worst of them, 
mink; for the 
muskrat into its home 
for all muskrats, however, is 
winter following a dry fall, because 
then the ponds freeze solid, and the 
little fellows are either forced out to 
become the victim of enemies, or are 
shut out by the ice and die of starva- 
tion.—[Observer, in “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals.”’ 





“And the gist of life is love, and 
the tenure of it is forever.” 


American Agri_..turist, December 28, 1918 








Early Morning 
Warmth 


Dress in cheery warmth these 
snappy Fall mornings beside a 
Perfection Oil Heater. 


Eat breakfast by its cosy cheer- 
ful glow—use it all day as need- 
ed. It runs full blast for 8 hours 
on one gallon of SO-CO-NY oil. 


Buy a Perfection Oil Heater now 
—for fall and winter comfort. 


























STANDARD OIL CO. OFNEW YORK 


PERFECTION 


OIL HEATERS A\ «xis 






At hardware and general stores 












































What 15° win. You ‘ie ‘Nation's Cap 


Washington, the home of the pueitnden, is the trial 

merve-center of civilization; history is being finder ris weeks on 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder's 
Ulustrated 





api the Path- 
Pathfinderis an a ilasteeted weekly, 
oniies at a center for the Nation; a paper that prints 
4 ¢ news of the world and tells the truth and only the truth; now 

i a bad = in its 26th year. This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; 
—_ Se Ns Bn ic a rs itcosts but$1a year. If you want to keep posted on whatis going 

9 renuous, epoc aking days. on in the world, at theleast expense of time or money, this is your 
means. If you wanta paperin your — which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you 
would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 2Se to show that you mightlike sucha 


per, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks, The Pathfinder. Box 


he 15c does not repay us; weare glad to investin new friends. 

















INSTANTLY RELIEVED WITH 


ASTHMADOR 


OR MONEY REFUNDED. ASK ANY ORUGGIST 
or write Dr. Schiffmann, St. Paul, Minn. Price 65c 

















FAMOUS HOTEL BLEND 

















COFFEE 


ls sib. Lot FROM Son ae ‘=C 


5-lb. Lots or 
A. Wholesaler Direct wt SSI; 
Bean or Ground Ib. 


We're accepting rs from families | ga - Loe 
remarkable ers sed by Py 8A 

Lbs. Del.Free 300 Miles. 10 Lbs. eney Free 1000 Miles 

GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St., New York & 
Established 78 Years 


VEGETABLE 
FORCING 


By RALPH L. WATTS 
Dean and Director, School of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station, The Pennsylvania 
State College. 


This book is the result of many years of 
experience, study and observation. The author 
not only has had large experience himself in 
growing crops under glass, but he made 1te- 
peated visits to the largest and best conducted 

etable forcing establishments in the United 

tates.. His experience in teaching vegetable 

forcing enables him to discuss each topic from 

the standpoint of all practical growers and 

I send students, whether producing for commercial 

Money in Advaace. The purposes A Jo table. As . handy 

shoes must and will con will reference boo ‘or busy growers it will prove 
not be out a wince yeu, om — highly serviceable. 

An idea of its comprehensive character is 
afforded by the following table of contents in- 






















LADIES! | the Comfo ality and Styl 
of these RED Choa NuntES" ¢ ok, 





Satest 







hp totry dicating the range of subjects treated. 

hem at Contents: 

my risk. A General View; Greenhouse Construction 
Soft; black and Heating; Soils; Manures, Lime and Ferti- 
fists: fitting lizer; Soil Preparation; Soil Sterilization; 
‘id leather. Insect Enemies and Their Control; Diseases 
Easy as vel- and Their Control; Starting Plants; Water- 
vet on tender ing. Heating, ‘Ventilating and Shading; Mar- 
ee Jar keting; Aspara ubarb; Lettuce; Cauli- 

if rubber flower; Radish; Tomato; Cucumber; Musk- 


melon; Miscellaneous Vegetables; System of 
Cropping; Frame Crops; Mushrooms. 

The value of the book is enhanced by a re- 
markable lot of illustrations, 158 in number, 
assembled over a period of ten years. Many 
of them are full-page in sige and show most 
interesting subjects in connection with veg-- 
table forcing 

5% x 8 inches. 452 Pages. Cloth. Net, $2.00 


make walking a 

pleasure. Su- 

perior workman- 

sh ip . a $3.85 
rfec it an . 

ong wear com- Send NO Money 

bined with style. Send no money. Just fill out and 





All Sizes 















mail coupon. Your pair will come immediately, pre- 

Baik pear ont hansen pet ey, erie, try them 
ome, njoy their bless —— 

then dea ide whether you want tokeepthem. If you SS Tee Ano. anh oe 

yare not delighted with their wonderful fit, quality and 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

















=a=e Mall Fas not cost you a penny. 

2 Pounce Today! ===" 

PETER TURCHON Dept. 81 a 
New Address, Essex P, O. Building, Boston, Mass. 
Send postpaid my pair RED CROSS NURSES’ 
foMFoRr shoes. I will pay only $3.85 on arrival. 
am to judge them on approval. My money kK 
downs quick if I want it. I risk nothing. 


Pj Thi to your letter when yoa write 
in 1s American” Agriculturist Advertisers 
n It Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
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iOrange Judd Service Bureau rae 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and stamps for 
their return; (2) also inclose your address 
label from American Agriculturist showing 
that you are a paid-up subscriber; or, if not 
such, you will be entitled to this free service 
by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
— that legal or veterinary questions for —_— : 
a prompt answer by mail is desired should 
COMPLAINT each be accompanied by one dollar ($1). SATISFACTION 

No charge whatever for answering any subscribers’ questions in American Agricul- 
turis st itself, whether on law, veterinary,,or any other subject. But that may take 
some time, or you may not see the answer when it is printed unless you read every 
line in each issue of your paper. Hence the special helpfulness to you of Orange Judd 
Service Bureau. 
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High Freight Rates Hurt It shows two or three things: First, 
‘ : : ; s that the New York law is a good one, 
can't Stes on feeds, fertilizers and ligating commission merchants to 
freyeultural lime?—[J. C. S. furnish bonds and to permit the ex- 
This question’comes to us with in- amination of their books. Second, 
creasing frequency, as farmers fee] that the officials charged with the 
the pinch of higher freight rates. The duty of enforcing this law are “on to” 
advance of 20% made last summer by their job and are thorough in the 
general order No 28 of the director matter of determining exact condi- 
general of railroads is the third ad- tions of sale and distribution. Third, 
yance Within two years. You now the homely truth is brought out that 
have to pay 11% more on everything t° succeed a farmer must follow along 
that comes to your farm or that is business, lines of thoroughness as did 
taken away from it by rail. In too Mr Ogden in this case, all leading to 
many cases the farmer is unable to better understanding regarding the 
pass alon - this increase. He is the insistence of producers that fair treat- 
ultimate consumer of the stuff he ment shall be accorded them in selling 
buys nd has to pay a price that in- the output of the farm. 








dudes the extra freight. But too 

often his produce sells at a price ex- Their Second Tractor 
elusive oO he added cost of freight. fe 

clusi\ C tne 1ddec oO ( € [From Page 478.] 


In other words, the farmer gets it ; Z 
coming. practice up to the limit of time and 


going na 


We were recently advised by the ins Weather. We plow from 6% to 8 
ters commission at Washington inches deep, which corresponds with 
th lroad administration ad- Other soil conditions. The shallow 

» changes have been au- Plowing mentioned is for a 40-acre 


th i in the rates on agricultural field of light soil that has an open 
Li ton nor has that commissionin subsoil and jis fed wholly with chem- 
, | proceeding condemned the icals, producing grain and ‘ass. At 
in horized in order No 2S. Canton we made some e 


periments 
» be the government policy with deep plowing that were not sat- 








to he same rate for the same isfactory. The land was not in good 
Si spective of the commod- tilth, and the subsoil was open and 
it 1 or industry served. The the crop was actually less. Subsoil- 
far s to pay the same postage jng with horse or tractor power below 
] it; the railroad admin- the bottom of the furrow is expensive 
istrat plies the same policy tO and impractical. I have no experience 
its with dynamite, but it looks like a city 
TT) transportation problem farmer’s job, and not one for you and 
is now to the front. Its rearrange- me. The task is enormous and can 
ment p e should be carried out pe more cheaply and permanently 
with I rd to agriculture. done by the usual methods of drain- 
— age followed by that quiet but far- 
Use Care in Buyi ing Rights reaching effect or attracting the plant 
roots down deep into the earth.—I[H. 
: st5e for the exclusive pF Cook. 
ger th nt starter, and in ad- 
dition purchased direct two starters at g 
$12.50 each, 1 have been unable ‘° Democracy Versus Bureaucracy 
nd have 1 to tole it off autos upon The national board of farm organi- 


h ay istall “efunc : . r 

- wpiel oy : : = eo refund vations, with headquarters at Wash- 
] .~ i ° 40 Tr av Ora, . > . 

" ington, in a recent utterance declares 

l 





mr 7 . 1, " if 
a ee Pena ring cage ee evice against too much federal government 
W l trated to this party before ¢Gontrol of activities. “The faults of 
he his money. They claim that the present system,” it says, “cannot 
I I re all right, but fail to justly be laid at the door of any par- 
y. This emphasizes the ticular party. Farm organiz tions are 
1 ag taken in buying interested in this whole question of 


administrative accountability. They 


ny device. If the concern ' . ; 
‘ have taken a stand for the just prin- 





fas nother contract s ool the ciple that they should receive cost of 
county to which it gave C. E. K. ex- production and a fair profit for their 
. ts, he would seem to havé farm products. Until their “self- 
al rainst them. This com- help’ movement has developed more 
pl n r to many that we re- fully, the farmers unless aided by gov- 
cei parties who pay for ernmental help, can hardly establish 
wy to find that the rights ®Uthoritative proof of what are the 


“ ns average costs of production. The de- 
al or the article unsat- : ggg are ean sé 

; partment of agriculture and i agen- 
cies, the Lan Grant colleges, extension 
service, farm ‘bureaus, and county 


tin » By T o ° ° ag Ss ‘ » hee ine i? rta 
Gett yr Full Values for Produce 2scnts, have been making important 
investigations bearing on the question 
‘ 


ber I_ shipped a car of hay of what it costs to produce certain 

. < 1 . 
S . of Red York. He : vriteS farm products. Some day a group of 
, car had arrived and sold at farmers under indictment, because 


Now this is a mixed car of , ; 
hay ! on and some not so zood they have organized co-operatively to 


¢ full value. sell their product and have asked a 
out if this price higher than city people think 





is n } n 
dealer r ved only $20 per ton?—[E. reasonable, will want to ask the de- 
A, O.. Germantown, N Y. partment what it is doing and what 
Or e Judd Service Bureau took it has found out in regard to the cost 


up the matter direct with the depart- Of production. The officials, under our 
present plan of government, will have 


ment of farms and markets through . 
“ 7 a perfect right to say that the matter 


rs Masha Sree = 5. Z. is = & is somewhat confidential and that it is 
* ; ission merchant in New pot thought proper to make public 
Yor ty in business on Eleventh the results of their investigations. 
aven Director Evans of the New “Possibly there is some truth in the 
York « f f farms and markets on statement that the next struggle is not 
look » the records found that Mr democracy against autocracy, but 
Ogd had shipped to X. Y. Z a car rather democracy against bureaucracy. 
of h = h on the New York mar- Tremendous c¢ ntralization of pow er in 
ket w saheih tan & : 1 th: it the hands of government departments 
ee ear as poor and that 1 is going on. Scores of millions of 
gi, “6 paV a ton; average shrinkage dollars are turned over to departments 
I ls. This hay was sold the permanent in their character and of 
next y at the Bushwick Terminal, such a nature that they can influence 


and control sentiment in theirfavor by 
means of their many employees and 
Sienttan to to ted baeit agencies throughout every state. The 
Sc apap ec ig en: : services of these administrative bodies 

ee ee ae srades of hay. In order are real and valuable. 
o get all the particulars, inquiry was “No 6ne objects to the service which 
Made of the Brooklyn buyer, who re- is rendered. It is the lack of some 
Ported that he actually yy and necessary service and the fact that 
paid for this car at the rate of $20 a the — — Fs laggece ~™. - 
ton, and has - ascendancy Vv a rura mind, 
It is a as receipts to that effect. be which can be used to retard economic 
able to find tl ash nig: inquiry and _ business organization, 
find the facts as here stated. that make it highly desirable our ad- 


bron yn, to a small dealer, who in 
the nature of his business as revealed 
through inv. 





teh gas ers Sua 


ministrative bodies be made thor- 
oughly responsive to the popular will.” 








President Cooper Speaks 
[From Page 479.] 

as its weakest part. Its strength de- 
pends upon how thoroughly each 
branch, county, and section are or- 
ganized and articulate with one an- 
other. I believe that as fast as our 
finances will permit and carefully se- 
lected men can be secured, these men 
should be assigned to a particular 
territory and be available at all times 
in that territory, thus building that 

part of our organization along lines guarantees you more money as 
similar to the farm bureaus. the market goes up; no less if the 

It has been the history of very many market goes down. 

co-operative organizations that as 

soon as they seem to be getting on ur 

their feet, the members,lost interest TagYo Furs toUs! 
and confidence in them, and for one IN the joy of ‘hunting the game”, do not lose 





} Pei ia ae sight of the rich profits to be gained by sending 
eat a Ps bec they fi nana 1 .- your furs to Prouty’s, the house that always 
yasis of co-operation is confidence. guarantees fair grading, spot cash, honest and 
is the cement which holds the arch square treatment all around. 

Seema — - een ere A yen “Grandad Shipped to Prouty”’ 
> learcue _ . since 1f sg 
eS ee ee ee The Oldest Fur House in New York 
the confidence of the members in one NEW YORK is th 
another and in the organization. We is the center of the fur wealth of 
a ‘ Bi a - the world. It houses more buyers than any city 
have come to know one another bet- te which you can ship your furs. These buyers 
ter and to realize that we must stick want the best skins that you can catch. They 
together if we continue to succeed pay the highest prices for them. That is why, no 
ne oo pen a matter what you have been getting for your 
Our success will be measured to the furs, Prouty pays more! 
extent that confidence in one another Prouty’s was established nearly half a cen- 
and our leaders lives and grows. I Sury Og0. and in all that time a Prouty hes been 
pot ces es Rae Rai - gm e active head o e business, responsible for 
have stated many times and now re- its methods, its policies, its ideals. Send your 
peat that if your ollicers are incom- cae % Prouty and be sure of a fair deal and 
petent and do not keep their eye single ighest prices. 
to the best interests of your organi- Rn a og Prouty. You receive 
zation, they should be changed. Iap- af ws lomo: 
peal to you not for the sake of your r ee . On our oe 
seere aTrAT wy aw » far = et us keep you posted on the highest market 
oflicers, whoever they may be, for this md, Senn Pz, our latest price tiet Te torres! 


organization is larger than any one 


man or group of men, but for the J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC., 


sake of the organization itself and for Dealers in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, and 
our great industry, that before you Golden Seal, etc. . 
lose confidence in your organization 414 WEST BROADWAY, 

and in your leaders that you know NEW YORK CITY 


} mn) 


the facts and weigh them well. he 
co-operative movement is yours. Ms-  —_—_—_—=—_—___ ee 


takes are sure to occur. Let us not 

be discouraged because of the rocks LET US TAN 
over which we 1 tumble, but let 

us learn and profit by our falls, and 

iaatty ani acsioatete'is the sie’ WOUR HIDE 

) *y an SERRE } } " 

industry and riculture in the ] ‘ a 


which it dé s in the soc l, : ; 
nomic and poli il | of the nation ¥ baie on fe a and make them 
ir ) ri ‘ t 





















oe sini r der ia Your 

T o Sle PD 3 ~ at te t 7) t you jess than to b 
Most Soils Phosphorus Hungry  {yr2° ds will cost you jose than to buy 
° Ps ca ct} Our ittust rated ca! fog gi t lot of 
[1 rom Pag i ] infox it te w to tuke off 
would cost hout My ¢ 1+ Wor and care tf hides how and when we 
1] st about = its. Fon pay the fr $ both wase; about our 
pounds ol floats, theretiore, would safe dyeing procoss « ind horse 
show a profit of $1.12. Under cur- swe Sen Se ee i 
} I 3 ar ran t hit ve sell, 

rent market juotation therefore,  taxide1 a : ; 
good returns may be expected from i sha Fs sho ly got out ar 
either of these materials when used cuecdaa: to MAG wie rook, mew 
in connection with manure, Although neckwear and other f rments, 
acid phosphate and floats have _ in- also tur garmonts remod- 


with 
eted and repaired. 
You n have ecitk 





creased in pri from 40° to 66% in ber hooks 2 ndin 
the last few years, crops have more _ r correct addr¢ ~_~ ng which, 
hled y x eC irings he oth KS you net \ re 
than dout L di alu . du BS <a The Crosby Frisian Fur C ompany, 
same period. The percentage of proti 571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. ¥ 





which may be expected from the use - 
of these materials today, theretore, is Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 
greater than when Dr Thorne pub- pues 

lished the results mentioned. Peer pri eeithagesy” staal tA : 



























Feeding Steers Year After Year 9 catoway Coats and Robes for Sale at Wholes 
P Mil wor \ Ref \ 
[From Front Cover.] H , Bar I Write to t 
for feeder nd also the extremely MIL FORD ROBE & T ANNING co. 
high price of ! n and feeds. VW it} 237 Eim Street Milford, Indiana 
corn at $2 a } hel, steers will have === : SP TNE ET | 
to sell at a higher price to mal mss oF 
oan, Shin ear he bad te vay arcuna Wt Aes AND ALL 
fain. lis yeal L te d M 
$11.40 for the feeding sto Two rd OTHER 
years ago he paid $8. at the sam RAW FURS WANTED 
time of year. Tle vors mi bs From Trappers and Deale 
stead of hors iS tne ure v littl Write for Dr se list a 
tougher for work in the corn field and ing tags 
with other cultivated crops. They are CHARLES A. KAUNE 
less apt to step on the young plant 278 Bridge St.. Montgomery, ft: ¥ 
he says. Referenc ur Own Bank 














The International! 


N a Market 


The reliable Raw Fur merchants of New York, joined tozethe ras the Raw Fur Merchants’ Association, 
WA, pledge you, the shipper, their solemn word, that here in New York, The International Fur Market, you W ill 







realize the utmost that the world’s highest price mark« te an af Tord New York is cage rly and instantly 
fesponsive to increased demand, which 4 guarantee of the yreatest net proceeds for you. New York’sd 
mand for furs was never so greatas right e@ow. Your pelts are fda to come here 
Trappers’ Guide eventually because they will be dressed, dye d, manufac ture a and sold here. Ship them 
direct to the market that gives you he big, quick r y al, We te with you. 
Bw onRequest ! Aiaress the Secretary, THE RAW FUR MERCHANTS” ASSOCIATION, 46 West 24h St., New York. 


Bye / NCW / SRE Ee NET / EN 


Fait stuns Ban Fpoelgen 


He’s the man who helped make New York the world’s Premier Fur Market —leader of liberal egsortan nts —of 
high prices —instant settlements —the square deal. 477 Mr. Pfaelzer will help you buy Liberty Bonds an d War 
Savings Stamps by being unusually liberal for quick shipments. He needs your furs. No shipment too small 


None too large. His money awaits your pelts. Send for Price List and ship to 


115-123 West 29th Street (Desk 14), New York 
M. F. Pfaelzer & Co. Members Raw Fur Merchants’ Ass’n 
U 


Once anS&B shipper always an ‘S&B shipper: because the © 

















SxB policy guarantees highest prices, libergi assortments, 
immediate returns. Send fo-day for price list and ship to 


Struck ¢ Bossak. Inc. Ney; 
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| LGO HENS- 
LOOOEGGS 


A S AMERICA’S foremost poultry expert I predict that eggs are going to retail 





for a dollar a dozen this winter. Right now the retail price is from 50c to 75c ? 
per dozen in some of the large cities. At adollara dozen poultry raisers are 

going to make tremendous egg profits. You, too, can make sure of a big egg yield 

by feeding your hens a few cents worth of ‘*More Eggs’’ tonic. 


This product has been tried, tested and proven. It is acknowledged the best and 
most successful egg producer on the market today. Every day that you don’t use it means that 
you are losing money. Don’t delay. Start with a few cents worth of ‘*More Eggs’’ tonic now. 


Got 117 Eggs Instead of 3 


That’s the experience of one poultry raiser who wrote me. A. P. Woodard of St. Cloud, Fila., 
writes: ‘“‘I get from 40 to 50 eggs a day now. Before using ‘More Eggs’ I was getting only 8 or 9 eggs 
a day.’’ Here are the experiences of a few others of the hundreds who write me: 





“160 Hens—125 Dozen Eggs” Well Pleased With “More Eggs” 
E. J. Reefer: Waverly, Mo. E, J. Reefer: - a Rochelle, Va. 

I have fed two hoxes of More Eggs Tonic to my hens and I think my hens : 5 sqomees my ““More Eggs” Tonic about the 8th of January and am so well 
have broken the r rd for ewgs. I have 160 White Leghorns and from March 26 grenses with it I am mailing you $1.00 for another box. 1 have about 150 hens 
to April 16 I sold 125 dozen eggs MRS. H. M. PATTON. and get anywhere from 80 to 100 eggs daily, ond one day over 1 Alt 

“15 Hens—310 Eggs” “Selling Eggs Now” 
§ ¢ a. More Egg Tonic and from December 1 Ry 4.3, 7. 15 E. + Reefers tti hen I began th f th aeee, Orerce 
d your More © romney Cb ‘ was no ing an egg w! e use Oo: ie **More ** onic. 
hens, I got 310 eggs. Your remedies are just what you claim them to be 4 L 
. > MRS. C. R. STOUGHTON. ea sa SRS. ¢. 5. BRINE. 
‘ ” 
“More Than Doubled In Eggs” = 8 Stee Gets Winter Eggs” son. Kan 
E. J. Reefer: endon, Il. * Tt is the first time I got so man in winter, When I beg . 

1 am very much pleased with your “*More Eggs” Tonic. My hens have more uM. E ” ‘ 7 cage 5 ~ — oe 

than doubled up in their eggs. L. D. NICHOLS. u to 13 cans ad getting from ! to 8 eces per day and pera GOODE 4 
126 Eggs In 5 Days 18 Hens—12 Eggs a Day 
E. J. Reefer: : Salina, Okla. E. J. Reefer: oni Luray, V: 

I wouldn't try to raise chickens withoat ‘*More Eggs,”" which means more Six weeks ago I began giving “‘More Eges”’ Tonic and I was not getting 

money. I use it right along. | bave 33 bens and in} geye have ge" 1046 an egg from 18 hens, and now I am getting 10 to l2 every day. You can quote 
MRS. J. O. OAKES. me as saying that it is the best chicken tonic in the world. R. L. REYNO 


dozen eggs or 126. 





“Layed All Winter”’ “Doubles Egg Production” 

Gee reer tablets to my bens anlisthreg > Y- Reefer: , Seeetee. Pegs. 
weeks they began loving os hoes all —_— i weeks and must ba 7 oe La PE. 
Sever saw any ing Uke em ti. e wor = t. 

Yours truly. - MRS. ALBERT SMITH, bee been doubled. J. C. ROSRINGER. 
“37 ean ~ 2 Ore Decks “48 Dozen In One Week” 
‘37 Eggs a Da Dear Mr. Reefer: Woodbury, Ten 
E. J. Reefer: Elwood, Indiana IT can’t express how much T have. sen bone 


That More Egge Tonic Is simply grand. When fitted ~ 
i atert ed using it they did not |, a all, pow I than se pag ont; "3. oct mare ones 
@et 37 eggs a day. ours week, set 4 dozen, ate some and had 1 1/2 dozen 
EDGAR . J. LINRIGER left. From your friend, MRS. LENA McBROON 


4 “Increase from 2 to 45 Eggs a Day” “ 


Beefer’s Hatchery: Derby. lows Increase From 8 to 36 Eggs a Day” 

Ese ao {am gettin pide Spt pV well pleased with pour More Kees Tonle, 

; Yours truly, DORA PHILLIPS. 5 Gosen a day: Yours truly. Wis. SCUMIDE. © 
National Bank ofthe Republic More Eggs Makes Layers Out of Loafers 
AANSAS CITY, WG This is a concentrated tonic, not a food. It consists of every element that 
0 WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: too W goes toward the making of more eggs. A perfect regulator, aids digestion, stimulates egg 
that Mr. R CP A on production and build’ firm bones and strong ‘muscles, The foremost authorities in America 

his agreewent * * * and this and poultry raisers from every state endorse Reefer’s ‘‘More Eggs’* tonic. 


bank further agrees to return 
to the customer the total 


amount ef his remittance, if g 
egrees. ee g 
Very truly yours, sa & 
Weeuems Here is the facsimile of the guarantee of a million dollar bank that *‘More Eggs*’ will 


produce results, ‘This million dollar bank.guarantees to refund your money if you are not 
satisfied. You run no risk. Sodon’t delay. Every day you wait you are losing money. 


Sil home Bite” “ily | Send a dollar today for a_ full- 
Kansas City, Missouri “tn, size package of *‘More Eggs’? tonic; 
Enclosed find $.—. Send My, or better yet send $2.25 at extra 
at special discount price, with dil, "% j special Seccent. aol get som pack- 


barges prepaid, ...... packages of “% , 
More Eggs Tonic. Send this with an “%, ages. ‘Three packages is a full season’s supply. wvon’t put it off. Order now and start your hens 





oeed all wy money tf this tonke Te not satio “tay, making money for you. Remember, yowrun oo risk. A Million Dollar Bank will refund instantly if you are oct 

factory to me in every way. “ny entirely satisfied. If you don’t order your More Eggs now at t mark on the coupon for Mr. Reefer to send 

; a, EAA MOLUTENLY spt cee WSGNY metty oat ofthe footy Cain "Act NOW: Dest oa 
e . . 

— “n, Pin a dollar bill to the coupon. Or send $2.25 which will pened. oe your winter's egg supply. Send for this 


ny bank-guaranteed egg producer NOW. Today! {it has helped thousands of others and will belp you, too. 


hs E. J. REEFER, 9011 Reefer Bidg., ‘Kansas City, Mo. 


RTANT: if you dou't want to try this Bank Guaranteed topic, ‘%M% 





Address 











@i least mail the coupon for my Free valuable poultzy ‘books 








